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Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Western Powers Present Peace Plan 
at Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States met at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on May 11 to discuss the German problem, 
including a peace treaty with Germany and the 
question of Berlin. Following are a statement 
made by Secretary Herter on May 13, a statement 
by Mr. Herter introducing the Western proposals 
on May 14, the text of the Western peace plan, 
and an announcement of the U.S. delegation. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER, MAY 13 


On behalf of the United States I would like to 
say that I come to this conference with a deep 
sense of the grave responsibilities resting on us, 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the United King- 
dom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United States. Our efforts will affect not only 
the nations represented at this table. Other na- 
tions also await our progress in resolving the diffi- 
cult problems facing us. 

John Foster Dulles took part during the past 6 
years in all meetings of the Foreign Ministers on 
the problem of a divided Germany. I know we all 
have him in mind today as we start our labors. 

It is almost 4 years since the last meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers in Geneva. As Foreign 
Minister Selwyn Lloyd has stated, in the summer 
of 1955 we seemed to be entering a somewhat 
hopeful period. 

Agreement had finally been reached on full sov- 
ereignty for Austria. 

The Heads of Government, after a cordial meet- 
ing in this gracious city, reached agreement on a 
directive covering three points: European security 
and Germany, disarmament, and development of 
contacts between East and West. As to Germany, 
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they agreed that “the settlement of the German 
question and the re-unification of Germany by 
means of free elections shall be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the Geyman 
people and the interests of European security.” ? 

In an effort to reduce the danger of great sur- 
prise attack, President Eisenhower had offered to 
subject all of America’s military establishments 
to aerial scrutiny if the Soviet Union would do the 
same. 

But most of these hopes have been dashed—Ger- 
many remains split, its division a grave injustice 
bearing the seeds of future troubles. 

More recently there have again been a few hope- 
ful signs. 

Talks on the nuclear test suspension issue last 
year resulted in the rapid conclusion of a tech- 
nical consensus. This was an auspicious start. 
Although a political solution still escapes our 
grasp, the negotiations seem to be making grad- 
ual progress.” 

In developing contacts between peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers, it can be 
said that some progress has been made. Ap- 
parently the nations are finding these exchanges 
to their mutual interest. This gives a measure of 
hope that East and West can reach mutually ad- 
vantageous agreements in even more important 
fields. 


The German Question 


Now we are meeting again—but not because of 
any change in the political situation which would 
appear to make solutions more likely. We meet 
in the light of the situation created by the an- 
nounced intention of the Soviet Union unilaterally 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
*For background, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 700. 
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to liquidate the relationship under which the Four 
Powers have been discharging their war-origi- 
nated responsibility for Berlin and for reunifying 
Germany.’ 

The root of the problem remains the same—the 
German people are being prevented from estab- 
lishing a government of their own choice for all 
of Germany. The problem will remain until the 
entire German people can express their will freely. 

In a very real sense our conference of 1959 is 
a continuation of the 1955 meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers. Less than 4 years ago our Heads of 
Government publicly acknowledged responsibility 
in the matter of German reunification. We can- 
not now abdicate this responsibility. 

As I see it, our Foreign Ministers Meeting has 
three interrelated objectives. The first is to reach 
positive agreements over as wide a field as pos- 
sible. The second is to narrow the differences be- 
tween our respective points of view. The third is 
to prepare constructive proposals for considera- 
tion by a conference of Heads of Government if 
such a conference takes place later this year. 

To achieve these objectives requires serious, 
constructive negotiation. This clearly calls for 


private discussions in the conference. 


U.S. Hopeful for Progress 


Our meeting here can prove a prelude to a 
summit meeting. If we can make satisfactory 
progress, the United States stands ready to join 
in a meeting of Heads of Government formally 
to record such progress and perhaps take addi- 
tional steps of mutual benefit to the free world 
and the Soviet bloc. My Government is anxious 
to make the necessary progress here, but the 
Western Powers cannot make it alone. 

We all of us carry a solemn responsibility 
to all of mankind. This conference can go 
down in history as an exchange of propaganda 
or as a serious attempt by men of different ide- 
ologies to reach a meeting of the minds on major 
problems so that a secure peace can have a chance 
to develop. 

Over our shoulders as we sit at this table peer 
the anxious faces of the peoples of all the nations 
of the world. It would be a mistake to think of 


*For background, see ibid., Oct. 20, 1958, p. 613; Dec. 
29, 1958, p. 1041; Jan. 5, 1959, p. 5; Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79; 
Mar. 9, 1959, p. 333; Apr. 13, 1959, p. 507; Apr. 20, 1959, 
p. 554; and May 25, 1959, p. 735. 
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this conference as dealing only with matters of 
concern to Europe alone. The peoples of other 
lands cannot forget that when war exploded twice 
in this century in Europe it engulfed the rest of 
the world. The peoples of Asia and Africa and 
Latin America know that the work we do here, 
for good or bad, can affect them as well as us. 
They insist that we work toward agreement. 

In conclusion I should say that the United 
States is in deadly earnest about wanting to reach 
agreements. My Government looks for concrete 
self-enforcing agreements of advantage to all na- 
tions which are parties. Only such agreements 
will ease the tension now spoiling the relations be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet Union. Pro- 
posals will be presented looking to such agree- 
ments. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER, MAY 14 


Press release 333 dated May 15 


Since the end of the war it has been the business 
of the four major powers to restore to Europe 
the unity and peace which Hitler destroyed. 
Each of us has recognized this obligation. I do 
not have to remind you of the terms of the direc- 
tive given by the Heads of Government here in 
Geneva on July 23, 1955. That directive said: 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common 
responsibility for the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany, have agreed the 
settlement of the German question and the re-unification 
of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of European security. 

This directive of the Heads of Government 
constitutes for the Four Powers both a recog- 
nition of the principles which ought to govern 
the settlement of the German problem and a con- 
crete undertaking. Yet the anomaly has remained 
that, even though that was agreed in 1955, today, 
1959—14 years after the defeat of Germany—no 
peace settlement has been made. The principles 
contained in the directive of the Heads of Govern- 
ment represent the views not of one side or the 
other but the views of both. The Soviet Union 
has expressed as fervent a desire as any of the 
other powers to conclude a final settlement—to 
draw a line under the past and provide a secure 
basis for the future. ' 

Where circumstances have permitted it, where 
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the wishes of peoples have been given free play, 
much has been accomplished. In Western Europe 
the wounds of the war have healed. The Federal 
Republic of Germany has settled its differences 
with its Western neighbors. It has become a 
member of the European family, and this mem- 
bership has operated to provide an important 
guarantee to all European countries. As the ties 
of association increase and the bonds of inter- 
dependence multiply, the possibility of unilateral 
action becomes increasingly remote. 

But the division of Germany itself continues. 
It remains the first task of the four Foreign Min- 
isters to bring this division to an end. 


Interrelated Problems 


Germany is not the only piece of unfinished 
business which faces the troubled peoples of the 
world. Since the conference of 1955 no agree- 
ment has been reached in the solution of the other 
principal questions outstanding between the peo- 
ples of the East and West, although there is hope 
for progress in certain fields. The negotiations 
on general disarmament have made no real prog- 
ress, and the question of inspection and control, 
which is indispensable, remains a most serious 
difficulty. Disturbing and divisive situations per- 
sist in the heart of the European Continent. Peo- 


ples in Eastern Europe, as the events of Hungary 
have shown, remain powerless to determine their 


fate. In other areas grave crises continue to 
threaten the tranquillity of the world. 

After the efforts made by them during the years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 to resolve the crises which 
have shaken the world, and in order to advance 
the cause of disarmament and to insure the re- 
newal of negotiations of the principal outstand- 
ing problems, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have resolved to make a new 
endeavor to find a way forward. Although they 
consider their previous proposals reasonable, they 
are ready to develop them further in the hope of 
meeting the legitimate preoccupations of the So- 
viet Union and of the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

The Soviet Government has said that the prob- 
lem of German reunification is not ripe for solu- 
tion at the presént time. It wishes to limit the 
discussion at the present conference to Berlin 
and a peace treaty with the two parts of Germany. 

Is it realistic to exclude consideration of Ger- 
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man reunification in dealing with the present Ber- 
lin crisis? Surely the way to deal with the Ber- 
lin problem is to deal with its cause. One must 
consider Berlin as part of the central problem in 
Germany, the division of the country, and must 
find a solution to this central problem. When 
this is solved, the question of Berlin will disap- 
pear and the city will take its rightful place as 
the capital of Germany. 

Just as the question of Rerlin is part of the 
larger German question, so ihe problem of Ger- 
many as a whole is itself in turn part of an even 
larger problem. The reconstruction of a unified 
German state of 70 million people in the heart of 
Europe will unquestionably be a new factor of 
great importance and far-reaching consequences. 
This is why all the powers represented here have 
always recognized the interrelationship of 
German reunification and European security. 
Furthermore it has long been the view of the 
Three Powers that no European security settle- 
ment would be of value unless it was accompanied 
by a solution of the German problem. This is 
because, so long as the German problem remains 
unsolved, a basic source of insecurity, dissatisfac- 
tion, and risk will continue to prevail. 

On the basis of a review of these interrelated 
problems the Western Powers have developed 
proposals which take into account the interests of 
Germany’s neighbors and of Germany herself and 
which provide a basis for the establishment of 
a permanent settlement in Europe. They are 
ready to discuss these plans in as thorough and 
painstaking a fashion as possible. But they must 
press for a serious discussion which goes to the 
root of the problem. 

Any lasting settlement must take into account 
the needs and interests of the parties concerned 
and must not require any of them to make intoler- 
able concessions. It is not the view of the Three 
Powers that advantages secured by one side should 
be offset by disadvantages accepted by the other 
side. They believe in the possibility of a general 
settlement which could be mutually advantageous 
to everybody. 

A lasting solution must be based upon the con- 
sent of the participants. It cannot be imposed; 
it must be accepted. It must provide for free 
determination, free expression of opinion—in 
short, a vote. The West is aware that the Soviet 
Union is not prepared for the immediate holding 
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of free elections in East Germany. We are ready 
therefore to agree that prior to elections contacts 
between East and West Germans should be ar- 
ranged in order to discuss, among other subjects, 
the modalities of elections. But there can be no 
question of the basic need at some definable point 
of elections as the means for achieving reunifica- 
tion. Otherwise there would be no means of 
ascertaining the popular will as to the kind of 
state and government under which Germany’s 
future should develop. In fact it is essential that 
there should be an all-German government so 
constituted as to be able to speak with undoubted 
authority for the whole of the German people. 

The Soviet Government has complained that 
such a method would result in what they refer 
to as a mechanical merger which would auto- 
matically liquidate what the East German regime 
describes as its “social achievements.” It is 
certainly not the intent of the Western Powers to 
impose on one part of Germany the regime which 
prevails in the other one. But it must be the 
German people themselves, acting through a 
freely chosen government, who will determine 
their own social structure. Exactly what that 
social structure will be cannot be determined now. 
The Three Powers freely recognize, however, that 
the different social development of the two parts 
of Germany itself constitutes a major problem. 

Any settlement must also assure the partici- 
pants that their own security will not be im- 
periled. The scales must not be tipped against 
either side. 

Since there is an obvious connection between 
the solution of major political problems and dis- 
armament, the Western Powers suggest that the 
negotiation on German reunification be considered 
in relation to general disarmament. They stand 
ready to make renewed efforts in the latter field 
as a means of facilitating progress in the former. 

The building of confidence is an important ele- 
ment in creating the basis for political agreement. 
The demonstrated fulfillment of engagements can 
contribute greatly to an increase in confidence. 
This is one of the reasons why effective methods 
of verification must form an essential element in 
proposals in the disarmament and security field. 


Western Peace Plan 
Using the principles which I have discussed 
briefly as guidelines, the Western Powers have 
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prepared for the consideration of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment a peace plan containing proposals on 
German reunification, European security, and a 
peace settlement. Its parts are all linked to- 
gether, and it must be viewed as a whole. 

The Three Powers believe it possible to envisage 
a new plan under which the reunification of Ger- 
many could take place not only in the framework 
of a system of European security but also by 
stages. In particular, the plan would provide 
that the reunification of Germany would not be- 
gin at once with free elections but that these would 
be preceded by a preparatory period. During 
this period a mixed committee for the whole of 
Germany would beset up. This committee would 
be authorized to make proposals with the object 
of facilitating contacts and freedom of movement 
between the two parts of Germany. It would 
likewise be charged with preparing and propos- 
ing an electoral law which would allow for the 
constitution of a national assembly for the whole 
of Germany by free elections. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is well known to hold the view that it is 
the two parts of Germany as at present consti- 
tuted which ought to prepare German reunifi- 
cation. In contrast, the Three Powers feel that 
only freely elected representatives are competent 
to speak for the German people as a whole. 
They believe that it is a duty incumbent on the 
Four Powers to see that such representatives, who 
alone would have the necessary authority for their 
task, are formed into an all-German government. 
The Four Powers cannot divest themselves of 
this responsibility. Nevertheless the Three Pow- 
ers regard their present proposal, whereby election 
procedures can be agreed between members of the 
committee nominated both by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the East German regime, as a reason- 
able compromise designed to take account of the 
Soviet viewpoint. They trust that the Soviet 
Government will themselves regard it in the 
same light. 

This preparatory period would likewise be uti- 
lized to establish the first bases of a system of 
European security. At the end of the initial 
phase, which could be at the end of the present 
conference, the Four Powers would enter into 
formal undertakings not to have recourse to force 
and to refuse help to any aggressor. At the same 
time they would agree upon arrangements for 
consultation and conciliation among the interested 
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parties. Finally they would jointly suggest a 
resumption of negotiations on general disarma- 
ment in conditions to be agreed upon. 

Then, during the preparatory period, positive 
measures would be taken in the field of European 
security. These could be envisaged as follows: 
arrangements to secure in the remainder of Ger- 
many and in other European countries to the East 
the prohibition of the manufacture of chemical, 
biological, and nuclear weapons of mass destruc- 
tion now accepted by the Federal Republic of 
Germany; exchange of information on armed 
forces; overall limitation of armed forces and 
armaments to agreed levels; measures against sur- 
prise attack in agreed areas throughout the world; 
and the working out of a system of inspection. 

At the end of this preparatory period free elec- 
tions would take place, a national assembly would 
be constituted, and a government for the whole of 
Germany would be formed. At the same time 
new security measures would enter into force. 
These would relate particularly to the fixing of 
ceilings on armed forces, foreign as well as na- 
tional, stationed in certain parts of Europe. 
There would be provisions for an effective inspec- 
tion and verification system. 

Finally there is the question of Berlin. The 
Soviet Government has itself taken the initiative 
The Three Powers be- 


in raising this question. 
lieve that any further agreement relating to Ber- 
lin should, both in logic and in equity, apply to 
the whole of Berlin and not merely to West Berlin, 
as the Soviet Government has proposed. They 
believe that the reunification of Berlin, which is 
what they suggest, should be a first step toward 


German reunification. In short, what they pro- 
pose is that the reunification of Berlin should be 
the forerunner and microcosm of the reunification 
of Germany as a whole. 

It is on these bases, which provide in advance 
the principal clauses of a settlement of the prob- 
lem arising from the last war, that the remaining 
provisions for the final peace settlement could be 
negotiated. 

Such are the broad lines of the plan which the 
Western Powers present to the Soviet Union for 
examination. 

An examination of the plan which I have just 
submitted on behalf of the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States clearly shows that our Governments have 
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gone very far to meet Soviet preoccupations. My 
colleagues and I will have an opportunity during 
the discussions to point out the important modi- 
fications which have been made to our 1955 pro- 
posals in order to take account of Soviet views. 
We earnestly hope that the Soviet Government 
will for its part make a comparable effort and 
thus make it possible to find at last a basis for 
mutual understanding. 


TEXT OF WESTERN PEACE PLAN 


Press release 331 dated May 14 


The Governments of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America are convinced of the urgent 
need for a settlement of the German problem. They de- 
sire to seek, in such a settlement, progressive solutions 
which would bring about German reunification and secu- 
rity in Europe. Moreover they believe that progress on 
each of the problems of general disarmament, European 
security and a political settlement in Europe affects the 
degree of progress possible in the solution of each of the 
other problems. 

They accordingly propose to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics an agreement between 
the Four Governments which would include the measures 
outlined below relating to a general settlement of the 
problems at issue. The measures envisaged are closely 
interrelated and the present proposals are therefore to be 
regarded as an inseparable whole. They would come into 
effect progressively at the stages indicated. 


Stace I 
Reunification 
1. The Four Powers would establish suitable arrange 
ments for consultation among the parties to supervise the 
implementation of the agreement and to settle any dis- 
putes which might arise before the conclusion of a peace 
settlement with a reunified Germany. 
2. With regard to Berlin, the Four Powers would agree 
that: 


(a) Berlin is one city and belongs to all of Germany. 

East and West Berlin should, therefore, be united 
through free elections held under quadripartite or 
UN supervision. A freely elected Council would 
be formed for the whole of Berlin until German 
reunification was achieved and as a first step to- 
wards it. Thus Berlin would be retained as the 
future capital of a reunified Germany. 
Subject to the supreme authority of the Four 
Powers, (with voting procedures as adopted by the 
Allied authorities in Vienna), the freely elected 
Berlin Council would be free to administer the 
city. 

(ec) The freedom and integrity of the united city of 
Berlin and access thereto would be guaranteed by 
the Four Powers who would continue to be en- 
titled as at present to station troops in Berlin. 
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(ad) The Four Powers would take the necessary steps 
to carry out during Stages I and II of the “Phased 
Plan” the measures described in (a) to (c) above. 


Security 

8. In a common declaration, with which other interested 
states would be invited to associate themselves, they 
would undertake to: 

(a) settle, by peaceful means, any international dis- 
pute in which they may be involved with any 
other party ; 

(b) refrain from the use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with. the purposes of the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

(c) withhold assistance, military or economic, to an 
aggressor. 


4. In order to facilitate further the solution of political 
problems and the improvement of international relations, 
the Four Powers would, in an appropriate forum, initi- 
ate discussion of possible staged and controlled com- 
prehensive disarmament measures. 

5. The Four Powers would arrange discussions to de- 
velop procedures for exchanging information in Stage 
II on military forces in agreed areas of Europe. 


Srace II 


Reunification 

6. Bearing in mind the complex issues involved in re- 
unification, a transitional period would be agreed. The 
Four Powers would set up a Mixed German Committee. 
7. The Mixed Committee would consist of 25 members 
from the Federal Republic of Germany and 10 members 
from the so-called “German Democratic Republic”. 
These members would be appointed by the Federal 
Government and the authorities of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic respectively. 

8. The Mixed Committee would take its decisions by a 
three quarter majority. 

9. The Mixed Committee would be entrusted with the 
task of formulating proposals: 


(a) to coordinate and expand technical contact be- 
tween the two parts of Germany; 

(b) to ensure the free movement of persons, ideas and 
publications between the two parts of Germany; 

(c) to ensure and guarantee human rights in both 
parts of Germany ; 

(d) for a draft law providing for general, free and 
secret elections under independent supervision. 


10. The Mixed Committee would transmit any pro- 
posals made by it under subparagraphs (a) to (c) in- 
clusive of paragraph 9 above to the appropriate authori- 
ties in both parts of Germany. Such proposals, if no 
objections are raised with respect of them, should be im- 
plemented as appropriate in both parts of Germany. 


11. (a) Any agreed proposal for an electoral law in 
accordance with sub-paragraph (d) of para- 
graph 9 above would be submitted to a plebiscite 
in both parts of Germany. 

(b) If within one year no such draft law had been 
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formulated by the Committee, the group of mem- 
bers from the Federal Republic on the one hand 
and the group of members from the so-called 
German Democratic Republic on the other would 
each formulate a draft law approved by a ma- 
jority of its members. These two draft laws 
would then be submitted to a plebiscite as alter- 
natives. The electoral area for each draft law 
would consist of both parts of Germany. 
If any proposal for an electoral law obtained a 
majority of valid votes in each of the two parts 
of Germany, it would acquire the force of law and 
be directly applicable for the entire electoral area. 

(d) The Four Powers would, at the time of signa- 
ture of the agreement, expressly authorize the 
competent German authorities to promulgate any 
electoral law so approved. 

(e) The Four Powers would adopt a statute pro- 
viding for the supervision of the plebiscite. 


12. If all-German elections had not been held on or 
before the termination of.a thirty months’ period begin- 
ning on the date of the signing of the agreement, the 
Four Powers would determine the disposition to be made 
of the Committee. 


Security 

13. An exchange of information on military forces in the 
areas referred to in paragraph 5 above would be 
undertaken. 

14. The Four Powers would restrict or reduce their 
armed forces to agreed maximum limits, for example, 
United States 2,500,000; Soviet Union 2,500,000. During 
this same period, these states would place in storage 
depots, within their own territories and under the super- 
vision of an international control organization, specific 
quantities of designated types of armaments to be agreed 
upon and set forth in lists annexed to the agreement. 
15. The Four Powers would be prepared to negotiate on 
a further limitation of their armed forces and armaments 
to become effective in Stage III subject to: 


(a) verification of compliance with the provisions of 
paragraph 14 above; 

(b) agreement by other essential states to accept limits 
on their armed forces and armaments, fixed in 
relation to the limits of the armed forces and arma- 
ments of the Four Powers; 

(c) installation of an inspection and control system to 
verify compliance with all agreed _ security 
measures. 


16. Measures of inspection and observation against sur- 
prise attack, helped by such technical devices as over- 
lapping radar systems, could be undertaken in such 
geographical areas throughout the world as may be 
agreed by the Four Powers and other states concerned. 
17. Since in 1954 the Federal Republic of Germany re- 
pounced the production of chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons, the Four Powers will make such ar- 
rangements as might be appropriate to secure similar 
measures of renunciation in the remainder of Germany 
and in other European countries to the East. 

18. Inspection systems would be worked out for ensuring 
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compliance with the appropriate security measures en- 
visaged in Stage III. 


Srace III 
Reunification 
19. Not later than two and a half years after the signature 
of the agreement elections for an all-German Assembly 
would be held in both parts of Germany under the terms 
of the electoral law drafted by the Mixed Committee, 
approved by the Four Powers and adopted by the German 
people in a plebiscite (in accordance with the provisions 
in Stage II above). 
20. The elections would be supervised by a supervisory 
commission and supervisory teams throughout all of 
Germany. The commission and teams would be composed 
of either (a) United Nations Personnel and representa- 
tives of both parts of Germany, or (b) representatives 
of the Four Powers and representatives of both parts of 
Germany. 
21. The all-German Assembly would have the task of 
drafting an all-German constitution. It would exercise 
such powers as are necessary to establish and secure a 
liberal, democratic and federative system. 
22. As soon as an all-German Government has been 
formed on the basis of the above-mentioned constitution 
it would replace the governments of the Federal Repub- 
lic and the so-called German Democratic Republic and 
would have: 


(a) full freedom of decision in regard to internal and 
external affairs, subject to the rights retained by 
the Four Powers as stipulated in paragraph 23 
below ; 

(b) responsibility for negotiating, as soon as possible 
after its establishment, an all-German Peace 
Treaty. 


23. Pending the signature of a Peace Treaty with an 
all-German Government formed on the basis of the all- 
German constitution, the Four Powers would retain only 
those of their rights and responsibilities which relate to 
Berlin and Germany as a whole, including reunification 
and a peace settlement and, as now exercised, to the 
stationing of armed forces in Germany and the protection 
of their security. 


Security 

24. Implementation of the following security provisions 
would be dependent upon the establishment of effective 
control and inspection systems to assure verification and 
upon the agreement, where appropriate, of the all-German 
Government to the security measures called for in Stage 
III. 

25. Upon the establishment of an all-German Govern- 
ment, the Four Powers and such other countries as are 
directly concerned would agree that in a zone compris- 
ing areas of comparable size and depth and importance 
on either side of a line to be mutually determined, 
agreed ceilings for the indigenous and non-indigenous 
forces would be put into effect. 

26. After conclusion of the Peace Treaty, no party would 
station forces in any country in this area without the 
consent of the country involved. Upon the request of 
the country involved, any party so stationing forces would 
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withdraw them within a stated period and would under- 
take the obligation not to send forces to that country 
again without the consent of the government of that 
country. 

27. Should the all-German Government decide to adhere 
to any security pact: 


(a) there might be special measures relating to the 
disposition of military forces and installations in 
the area which lies closest to the frontiers be- 
tween a reunited Germany and countries which 
are members of another security pact; 
the Four Powers would be prepared to join with 
other parties to European security arrangements 
in additional mutual obligations, covering es- 
pecially the obligation to react against aggressions ; 

(c) the Four Powers would be prepared to join with 
other parties to European security arrangements 
herein described in giving an assurance that they 
would not advance their forces beyond the former 
line of demarcation between the two parts of 
Germany. 


28. Providing that the limitations and conditions set forth 
on armed forces and armaments in Stage II are met, 
the Four Powers would further limit their armed forces 
together with corresponding reduction on armaments to 
agreed maximum levels, for example U.S. 2,100,000; and 
U.8.S.R. 2,100,000. Reductions in the armed forces and 
armaments of other essential states to agreed levels 
would take place at the same time in accordance with 
paragraph 15 of Stage ITI. 

29. After verified compliance with the above limitations, 
and subject to the same conditions, negotiations would 
be undertaken on further limitations (for example, U.S. 
1,700,000; and U.S.S.R. 1,700,000) together with corre- 
sponding reductions on armaments. The levels of armed 
forces and armaments of other essential states would be 
specified at the same time through negotiations with 
them. 

30. The measures provided for above would be harmo- 
nized with general disarmament plans so as to be in- 
cluded in a general framework. 

31. All of the security measures of the “Phased Plan” 
would continue in force as long as the control system 
is operative and effective and the security provisions are 
being fulfilled and observed. 


Stace IV 


Since a final Peace Settlement can only be concluded 
with a Government representing all Germany, it should 
be concluded at this stage. The Settlement should be 
open to signature by all states members of the U.N. 
which were at war with Germany. The Settlement 
should enter into force when ratified by the Four Powers 
and by Germany. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
(press release 317) the following U.S. delegation 
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to the Conference of Foreign Ministers beginning 
at Geneva on May 11. 


Head of Delegation 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State 


Members of Delegation 


Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Llewellyn BE. Thompson, American Ambassador to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Principal Advisers 


Loftus Becker, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs 

John N. Irwin II, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the Department of 
State (coordinator) 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 

Charles A. Sullivan, Deputy Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Disarmament and Atomic 
Energy 

Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 


Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy will be 
available to participate at a later date as neces- 


sary. 


U.S. Lifts Restriction 
on Travel to Bulgaria 


Press release 322 dated May 12 


The Department of State announced on May 12 
that effective immediately the restriction hitherto 
applicable with regard to U.S. passports for 
travel to and in Bulgaria will no longer be in 
force. 

The restrictive endorsement regarding Bulgaria 
which now appears in all U.S. passports will be 
canceled at such time as the passport is renewed 
or upon specific request. Such requests, accompa- 
nied by the passport, should be directed to the 
Passport Office, Washington, D.C., or to the Pass- 
port Agency at New York City, Boston, Miami, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles, or San Fran- 


* For an announcement of the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Bulgaria, see BULLETIN of Apr. 13, 1959, 
p. 512. 
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cisco. Persons abroad should direct requests to 
the nearest U.S. consular office. 


U.S. Invites Soviets To Negotiate 
Extension of Exchange Agreement 


Press release 336 dated May 15 


The Department of State has proposed to the 
Soviet Government that negotiations be under- 
taken in late June or early July of this year con- 
cerning extension of the exchange agreement be- 
tween the two countries. This agreement on ex- 
changes in the cultural, technical, and educational 
fields was signed January 27, 1958,' and provided 
for a program extending over a 2-year period. 

The text of the Department’s aide memoire, de- 
livered May 15,? is as follows: 


The Department of State has the honor to refer to 
conversations which have taken place during recent 
months between officials of the United States Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and officials of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the other, 
concerning the desirability of negotiating an extension 
of the Cultural, Technical, and Educational Exchange 
Agreement between the two countries signed January 27, 
1958, in Washington. 

The Department of State after careful consideration 
of this matter has decided that such negotiations are 
desirable and is prepared to commence them in late June 
or early July of this year, thus providing both sides an 
opportunity for necessary preparations between repre- 
sentatives of the two governments as to the nature and 
extent of the proposed extensions. 

The matter of the locus of negotiations confronts the 
United States with difficult technical problems which we 
believe will be sympathetically understood by the Soviet 
side. Therefore while the Department of State recog- 
nizes that the Soviet proposal that negotiations take place 
in Moscow is entirely reasonable, it expresses the hope 
that the Government of the Soviet Union will agree to 
enter into negotiations in the city of Washington. 


Most of the exchanges enumerated in the pres- 
ent agreement have already been carried out, to- 
gether with many others which were developed 
since the signing of the agreement. In proposing 
negotiations for extension of the agreement the 
United States Government reaffirms its belief in 
the value of the exchange program. 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
? Handed to Soviet Ambassador Mikhail A. Menshikov 
at Washington by Ambassador William 8. B. Lacy. 
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Freedom and the Search for Peace 
Remarks by President EFisenhower* 


Any man privileged to receive from his fellow 
veterans an award signifying their respect for his 
efforts to promote peace should indeed be proud. 
Moreover, he should be very humble. 

Any man who was part of the war must under- 
stand and must forever have engraved in his 
heart the truth that our opportunity to promote 
peace and to develop peaceful mechanisms was 
earned for us in the war by the sacrifices of thou- 
sands—of millions. When I think of the bravery 
and courage of men at war, for some reason I don’t 
think so much of the bombardments or of the 
critical or dramatic moments that occurred to 
everyone. Instead, the picture I get is one of 
endurance, faithfulness, duty, loyalty—the soldier 
slogging his way toward the front in the rain, in 
the mud, blue-lipped, often muddy-faced, 


drenched, miserable, with never the thought 
crossing his mind that he should lay down his 
burden er his task. 

There is, of course, one thing he should always 
have: the knowledge of why he is fighting and 
the knowledge that his great country, signified 
by this lovely flag, is always behind him. 


We have too often forgotten our responsibility 
for doing that for the soldier. Sometimes we 
have not told him why men have been called to 
sacrifice everything, including life, for the cause 
of freedom which means the cause of peace. 

Freedom means to live and to let live. Free- 
dom does not seek to dominate. It wants no sway 
of power over others. It wants the right for each 
individual to develop himself to the full power of 
the rising opportunities that our God has given 


* Made before the American Veterans of World War II 
at Washington, D.C., on May 1 (White House press 
release). President Eisenhower received the 1958 World 
Peace Award on this occasion. 
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us. This is what freedom wants, and the boy 
should, from babyhood, be taught that—all of us 
should be taught that. 

Freedom has been defined as the opportunity 
for self-discipline. Other forms of discipline are 
imposed, but in freedom we must have self-dis- 
cipline. Therefore a soldier goes to his task be- 
cause he feels within himself the duty to do it, to 
discipline himself, not to respond merely to the 
methods of tyranny and dictatorship. 

So, as I think of the soldier, struggling, lying 
in the mud to get some rest, I think sometimes of 
ourselves. Have we the courage, the stamina, the 
sense of duty, and the understanding of what 
freedom and peace truly mean? Have we got 
the courage and the stamina to continue everlast- 
ingly to carry on the search for peace, a peace with 
justice? 

There is nothing jingoistic in America’s ambi- 
tions. She seeks only for others the rights, the 
privileges, and the freedoms that she maintains 
for herself and will defend with everything she 
has. 

This, it seems to me, is the one thing we must 
keep always in our understanding and in our 
hearts. 

Freedom is not something that we keep just 
because this flag is so beautiful. As the commen- 
tator said in the beautiful description of the 
flag, the flag is what we make it. 

Peace is what we make it. 

Are we ready to sacrifice for it? Are we ready 
to dig in our pocketbooks? Are we ready to give 
our efforts in intelligence and everything we have 
to create the conditions under which all men can 
enjoy the fruitfulness of the earth, under the kind 
of conditions that we think of when at Christmas 
time we say, “Peace on earth to men of good will 
everywhere” ? 

I cannot tell you how proud I am to have this 
emblem. I wish I were worthy of it. 

Thank you. 





Just Compensation in Expropriation Cases: Decline and Partial Recovery 


by Loftus Becker 
Legal Adviser * 


We all agree that the rule of law must govern 
in dealings between nations. We all are aware of 
the consequences of any other course : consequences 
which have been made manifest by two world 
wars in a span of less than 50 years; consequences 
which were appalling enough then but which now, 
in a nuclear age, have become almost too horrible 
to contemplate. 

This society is dedicated to promoting and 
strengthening the rule of law in the reaim of in- 
ternational affairs. That is its stated purpose, its 
true raison d’étre. That is why we have gathered 
here these past few days; it is why we are here 
this evening. As practical men, we know this 
work in which we are engaged is not something 
to be done by fits and starts. It is a continuing 
process. It must be tended to.constantly. Other- 
' wise much that has been gained may be lost; the 
accomplishments of past years can quickly wither 
away from want of care. 

By nature and tradition we tend to be an op- 
timistic people. To us the idea of progress, of 
strong, steadfast advance toward a known goal, is 
almost second nature. Correspondingly, the idea 
of retrogression is repugnant to us. Nonetheless, 
setbacks occur here in our chosen field even as they 
do in other fields of human endeavor. While 
some may come about because of our failings, for 
the most part they are caused by events far be- 
yond our power to control. But whatever the 
cause may be, whenever a vital principle of in- 
ternational law is flouted or broken, our duty is 


? Address made before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law at Washington, D.C., on May 2 (press re- 
lease 300). 
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plain. We must do our best to mend the break, 
to restore and revitalize the principle that has 
suffered harm. 

But it is not my intention to speak in generali- 
ties thisevening. Instead, I wish to consider with 
you a specific example of how a once-strong prin- 
ciple of international law has become vitiated in 
recent years by the pressure of events and the at- 
tacks of hostile forces and how the slow, painful 
process of restoring it to its former vitality is 
gaining headway. This example, I am sure, is of 
interest to all of us. It is taken from the vital 
field of property protection. It is, I think we will 
all agree, the core principle of international law 
in that field: that the property of foreigners may 
not be taken by the state without the payment of 
just compensation. Moreover, this principle is the 
very foundation stone of any structure for prop- 
erty protection, and without it the economic de- 
velopment so ardently desired in every quarter of 
the world will be slow to come. 

Before the First World War there was little 
doubt of the validity of this principle. For the 
most part, governments and peoples accepted it 
and looked upon it as embedded in customary in- 
ternational law. Its basis in considerations of 
reason, equity, and justice was so obvious that gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle was virtually tacit 
in character. That the principle was a valid part 
of international law simply went without saying. 


Breaches of Rule of Property Protection 


The first important breach of this vital rule 
came in the aftermath of war. In 1917 the So- 
viet Government abolished private property in 
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land. Within the next few years it nationalized 
banks, mines, and industry at large. In all cases 
the terms were the same: no compensation to the 
owners, whether Russian or foreign. The Soviet 
expropriations were but the first of a dreary suc- 
cession of such takings in the period between the 
wars, justified variously on grounds of political 
theory, economic necessity, or social reform. 

Just by way of reminder of how extensive this 
process of nationalization with less than full com- 
pensation was, let me cite a few examples. No 
less than five Eastern European countries expro- 
priated land in the course of agrarian reform pro- 
grams. Nazi Germany confiscated the property of 
Jews wherever found and systematically absorbed 
private properties in countries it occupied. Mex- 
ico expropriated oil properties and farm and 
ranch lands. As we all know, the Second World 
War accelerated the process, and it still continues. 
There is little need to elaborate. The names and 
episodes are fresh in our memory: the satellites, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the Suez Canal; 
and recently Indonesia has taken complete pos- 
session and control of most Dutch-owned proper- 
ties, although not title thereto, with a provision 
for compensation but without any real steps hav- 
ing been taken to implement it. 

My reason in citing this factual record is not to 
imply that we necessarily condemn nationaliza- 
tion as such. Lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing on this point, let me repeat what I said before 
the Inter-American Bar Association a few weeks 
ago.? I am not taking issue with the right of any 
country to take private property for public pur- 
poses upon payment of just compensation. The 
right of a country to do that is not and never has 
been an issue. What I am talking about is an 
effort which has been made by some, including, re- 
grettably, a number of international lawyers, to 
establish legal principles which can support and 
exonerate the taking of private property without 
just compensation. 

That is the significance of the actions I have 
just cataloged. They have seen not only a deteri- 
oration in the practice of states; they have seen 
an erosion of the basic legal principle involved. 
States have taken foreign property without com- 
pensation, or they have offered only partial com- 


* BULLETIN of May 11, 1959, p. 666. 
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pensation, or they have promised just compensa- 
tion but through one device or another have 
managed to evade this responsibility. In one case 
a promise of full indemnification was reduced by 
numerous financial manipulations and devalua- 
tions to an actual payment of 1 percent of the real 
value of the expropriated property. 


A Variety of Justifications 


States have advanced a variety of justifications 
for taking foreign property without just compen- 
sation. They assert the overriding social impor- 
tance of the purposes for which the property is 
taken. They plead inability to pay. They claim 
that the principle of national treatment is fair and 
sufficient in the circumstances, that the foreigner 
is not entitled to more than the citizen. They 
erect a convenient distinction between individual 
expropriations and those having a general or im- 
personal character, and insist that partial compen- 
sation is right and lawful for the latter. Sig- 
nificantly, but not surprisingly, they deny that 
just compensation is a valid rule of international 
law, at least for general nationalization programs. 
They strive instead to clothe concepts of partial 
compensation with the dignity and the force of 
international law. 

These claims are nothing new. Nor are they 
exclusively a product of the recent postwar period. 
The Soviet Union consistently denied any obliga- 
tion, under international law or otherwise, to pay 
any compensation whatsoever for foreign prop- 
erty seized in the 1917 nationalizations, although 
later it agreed for reasons of convenience to var- 
ious settlement arrangements. 

Again, in 1929, discussion of the rules of just 
compensation in international law at the Paris 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners 
evoked a clash between defenders of the rule of 
just compensation and states which insisted that 
there were no rules of international law dealing 
with general expropriations and that the most 
a state was obliged to do was to grant national 
treatment. Proposals upholding the principle of 
“equitable” compensation were voted down by 
large majorities. 

Again, in the controversy between the United 
States and Mexico in 1938 the Government of the 
latter asserted that, 


There does not exist in international law any principle 
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universally accepted by countries, nor by the writers of 
treatises on this subject, that would render obligatory 
the giving of adequate compensation for expropriations 
of a general and impersonal character.’ 

In the recent postwar period states have little 
more than elaborated upon these assertions basic 
to the defense of partial compensation—or no 
compensation at all. The practice of states, how- 
ever regrettable, is understandable when the welter 
of pressures, political, economic, social, ideologi- 
cal, that bear upon a government, especially in 
times of war or depression or social revolution, is 
kept in mind. 


Concept of Partial Compensation 


What is less understandable, and perhaps even 
more regrettable, is the extent to which some pub- 
licists, writers, and teachers of international law 
have lent their prestige and support te the con- 
cept of partial compensation. In fact, a fairly 
coherent body of relativist theory has built up, 
mainly but not entirely since the end of the Second 
World War, in support of partial compensation. 
This doctrine has been summarized in the follow- 
ing terms: ¢ 

Authors on international law who support the theory 
that in certain circumstances payment of mere partial 
compensation is admissible distinguish between expro- 
priations of a general nature and so-called individual 
expropriations. 

In the first group... they classify all expropriations 
earried out in connection with a modification of the eco- 
nomic or social structure of a particular State, and they 
are of the opinion that in such cases the State fulfills its 
obligations as to payment of compensation by payment 
of such compensation as is reasonable in the circum- 
stances. They take the view that international law can- 
not set its face against the development of social forms 
by imposing an obligation to pay compensation to an 
extent usually all out of proportion to the financial re- 
sources of the nationalizing State. 


The most cursory examination of this notion 
makes it plain that the same chain of reasoning 
could be used with equal ease to defend the prop- 
osition that there is no obligation under interna- 
tional law to pay any compensation whatsoever. 

It is for this reason that it is particularly dis- 


* Foreign Relations of the United States, 1988, vol. V, 
p. 680. 

“International Law Association, “The Legal Effects of 
Nationalizations Enacted by Foreign States,” Netherlands 
Branch Committee Report (1958), p. 24. 
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turbing that so many international lawyers of 
countries whose governments stanchly uphold the 
rule of just compensation have sought to justify 
or condone partial compensation. As early as 
1937, a distinguished English publicist, Sir 
Hersch Lauterpacht, advocated partial compen- 
sation in the case of takings in the course of 
effecting fundamental social reforms. He argued 
pragmatically that full compensation could in 
effect nullify the proposed reform and saw justi- 
fication for payment of less than full compensa- 
tion to the foreigner by analogy to the lack of 
obligation to compensate neutrals for property de- 
stroyed in time of war. In the same year the 
Belgian scholar, Georges Kaeckenbeeck, advanced 
much the same idea. 

In the postwar period the French publicist 
Friedman went far in defense of partial com- 
pensation on pragmatic grounds, most notably 
the practice of states, which he regards as the 
sole source of international law. The focal point 
of his position, however, appears to be denial of 
any obligation to respect acquired rights, espe- 
cially respect for rights acquired contrary to the 
provisions of a subsequent law. Any such obli- 
gation he simply dismisses as discredited theory, 
based in turn on the idea of the immutability of 
objective law, which no one can seriously main- 
tain.> Somewhat less extreme positions in favor 
of the idea of partial compensation when the ex- 
propriation is of a general nature have been ex- 
pressed by other French publicists, by the Swiss 
publicist, R. L. Bendschedler, and even by a few 
American writers. 


Shift in Climate of Opinion 


Strong support for partial compensation was 
advanced by the French scholar, Albert de la 
Pradelle, in a project prepared in 1951 for con- 
sideration by the Institute of International Law. 
Significantly, however, this project came under 
sharp attack, particularly by the Netherlands 
scholar, Jan Verzijl, who wrote that he refused 
to accept the current notions that states can en- 
rich themselves at the expense of foreigners as 
a rule that deserves sanction by international law. 
At the Institute’s conference at Siena in 1952 
there was such sharp cleavage between advocates 


*°§. Friedman, Ezpropriation in International Law 
(1953), pp. 206-207. ; 
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and critics of De la Pradelle’s project that it had 
to be dropped. 

The issue was brought home even more strik- 
ingly in the same year when Uruguay and Bolivia 
introduced in the United Nations a resolution on 
the right of states to nationalize and freely ex- 
ploit their natural wealth. As you may remem- 
ber, this resolution, which initially contained no 
reference to compensation, precipitated a full- 
dress debate. Perhaps the highlight of the debate 
was the United States proposal for amendments 
that would write the rule of just compensation 
into the resolution clearly and explicitly.° AJ- 
though these proposals lost out and the resolu- 
tion as adopted was something we did not care to 
endorse, the U.N. debate led to a thorough dis- 
cussion of principle and full exploration of the 
undesirable implications of the idea of partial 
compensation. 

Whether this was the turning point I would 
hesitate to say. It is important to note, however, 
that there has been a marked strengthening in 
attachment to the classical rule of just compen- 
sation since that time. This has occurred both 
in governmental circles and among international 
lawyers. In the latter case it is necessary only. to 
compare the treatment of this subject at the Siena 
meeting with that accorded at the meeting of a 
comparable body, the International Law Associa- 
tion, at New York last September. The former 
ended in deadlock. The latter saw the adoption 
of a resolution, proposed by Lord McNair, de- 
claring that the principles of international law 
establishing the sanctity of a state’s undertakings 
and respect for the acquired rights of aliens re- 
quire “payment of such full compensation to the 
alien ...as may be determined by agreement 
between the State and the alien or, in the event of 
dispute, by an international authority possessing 
competence or jurisdiction in the matter.”*’ This 
resolution was approved by vote of all partici- 
pating delegations except those of the Soviet bloc 
and of Indonesia. 

This shift in the climate of opinion is grati- 
fying indeed. It represents at least the start of 
the desired strengthening of this vital rule of 
property protection. 


* For text of a U.S. statement, see BuLLETIN of Dec. 22, 


1952, p. 1000. 
International Law Association, Proceedings, 1958. 
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U.S. Policy on Classical Rule 

It is particularly gratifying to the United 
States, for as a government we have sought to up- 
hold and defend this principle both in specific 
instances where it has been challenged and in the 
development of our economic foreign policy as a 
whole. And, I am pleased to note, the great ma- 
jority of international lawyers in this country 
have endorsed and supported these efforts. 

It was during the controversy over the Mexican 
expropriations, as you may recall, that our Gov- 
ernment made what may be regarded as the classic 
statement of the classical rule, when Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull wrote: * 


The taking of property without compensation is not 
expropriation. It is confiscation. It is no less confisca- 
tion because there may be an expressed intent to pay at 
some time in the future. 

If it were permissible for a government to take the 
private property of the citizens of other countries and 
pay for it as and when, in the judgment of that govern- 
ment, its economic circumstances and its local legislation 
may perhaps permit, the safeguards which the constitu- 
tions of most countries and established international law 
have sought to provide would be illusory. Governments 
would be free to take property far beyond their ability 
or willingness to pay, and the owners thereof would be 
without recourse. We cannot question the right of a 
foreign government to treat its own nativnals in this 
fashion if it so desires. This is a matter of domestic 
concern. But we cannot admit that a foreign government 
may take the property of American nationals in disregard 
of the rule of compensation under international law. 
Nor can we admit that any government unilaterally and 
through its municipal legislation can, as in this instant 
case, nullify this universally accepted principle of inter- 
national law, based as it is on reason, equity and justice. 


Principles Equally Valid Today 


These principles are equally valid today. They 
are, and will continue to be, the focal point of our 
efforts to protect the property of our citizens 
abroad. In fact, they have been reaffirmed in 
equally forceful terms within the past decade. In 
the controversy with Guatemala over expropria- 
tion of the agricultural properties of the United 
Fruit Company, for example, our adherence to 
these principles was expressed in these terms. 


When states in the exercise of their sovereign preroga- 
vives determine as a matter of policy to nationalize the 


*Green H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 
vol. III, p. 656. 
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property of foreign states or their nationals, they are 

_ under the obligation to pay just compensation for such 
property.” 

Further, as to the attributes of such compensation : 

Just compensation may be defined as that compensa- 
tion which ...is “prompt”, is “adequate”, and is “ef- 
fective”’—otherwise the payment is not “just”. 

In matters of general policy even as in specific 
expropriation cases our Government has sought 
to advance these principles. In the course of the 
postwar treaty program it has followed a practice 
of negotiating long-term commitments on prop- 
erty protection that embody the classical rule of 
just compensation. 

It further has attempted codification of the 
rule in order to give it explicit recognition in the 
most appropriate framework, namely, in treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, that is, 
in treaties designed to promote investment abroad 
and to protect it from unfair treatment. A typi- 
cal clause is contained in paragraph 3 of article 
VI of the treaty with Japan, dated April 2, 
1953 : 7° 

Property of nationals and companies of either Party 
shall not be taken within the territories of the other 
Party except for a public purpose, nor shall it be taken 
without the prompt payment of just compensation. Such 
compensation shall be in an effectively realizable form 
and shall represent the full equivalent of the property 
taken; and adequate provision shall have been made at 
or prior to the time of taking for the determination and 
payment thereof. 

Sixteen other treaties negotiated by the United 
States contain similar unequivocal assurances of 
American investment against discriminatory 
treatment and make firm provisions for just 
compensation in case of expropriation. We are 
making every effort to increase the number of 
such assurances, and promising negotiations are 
currently in progress with a number of countries. 

Not only has the Senate given approval to the 
treaties of this type, but the Congress as a whole 
has fully endorsed the negotiation of such 
treaties by providing in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, that the President shall 

-.. accelerate a program of negotiating treaties for 


commerce and trade ... which shall include provisions 
to encourage and facilitate the flow of private investment 


*¥For text of U.S. aide memoire, see BULLETIN of Sept. 


14, 1953, p. 357. 
*” Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2863. 
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to, and its equitable treatment in, nations participating 
in programs under this Act. 

In addition to these treaties, the United States 
has a number of other bilateral agreements which 
indemnify the American investor with respect to 
certain of the political risks attendant on foreign 
investment. Thus, at present, foreign investments 
are eligible for Government guaranties against 
such risks as expropriation or confiscation by the 
foreign government. This type of investment 
guaranty program operates under the authority 
contained in section 413(b)(4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

In my estimation these programs and policies 
have done much to improve the climate for this 
rule of law. And, as we have seen, this climate 
has improved measurably here and in other 
countries over the past several years. As we also 
have seen, however, this rule, regretfully, still 
lacks universal acceptance. A body of govern- 
mental and academic opinion still exists which is 
inclined to abandon the rule of adequate, prompt, 
and effective compensation in takings involving 
wholesale modification of the economic structure 
of the state. 


Proposals for Multilateral Measures 


It is in this atmosphere of partial acceptance 
that a number of proposals for concrete multi- 
lateral measures to protect foreign investment 
have been put forth in recent months. For ex- 
ample, the so-called Abs plan ** contemplates an 
international convention for the protection of 
private property. It envisages specifically a 
multilateral convention designed to secure the 
inviolability of private property rights of aliens 
in all countries. The proposed convention, both 
in its original and revised versions, would estab- 
lish strong rules for property protection, includ- 
ing rules for equivalent compensation in case of 
expropriation, limiting the right of expropria- 
tion, and forbidding acts by governments that 
would interfere with the use by aliens of their 
property. Property rights would be so defined 
that the guaranties of the convention would ex- 


tend to the carrying on of most types of business 


™ Hermann Abs, a German banker, is head of the Society 
To Advance the Protection of Foreign Investments, 
which in 1957 proposed an international convention for 
the mutual protection of private property rights in 
foreign countries. 
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activities. Public utilities, public transport, 
utilization of nuclear energy, and production of 
implements of war would be excepted in part 
from application of the convention. Also, the 
convention, as first drafted, would have pro- 
hibited, in the case of future wars, the vesting of 
the property of enemy aliens. While subsequent 
modifications of the Abs plan are decidedly less 
ambitious, the latest draft appears to suggest that 
such idealistic solutions, however desirable, do 
not take due account of the political and legal 
problems that are bound to influence international 
consideration of such plans. Nonetheless, to the 
extent that they seek “to reestablish the full 
validity and recognition of the principle of in- 
violable private property rights,’ they follow 
closely the classical rule. 

I should like also to mention a similar proposal 
which, like the Abs plan, has attracted consider- 
able attention from businessmen here and abroad. 
This plan contains forthright commitments on 
compensation, which in fact take over some of 
the wording of our standard treaty provision. 
Again, like the Abs plan, it has undergone a 
number of modifications in drafting, principally 
to reduce the large body of new property rights 
and remedies for their impairment initially pro- 
posed. Even in this form, it appears quite certain 
that the proposal would encounter serious op- 
position. Apart from the fact that it would pre- 
sent legal problems for us, and perhaps others, 
there are practical difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining wide acceptance of any strong multi- 
lateral convention on private property rights. 

The various plans put forward in_ recent 
months express ideas in unequivocal language 
as to how property might be protected. They are 
ingenious, and on further study their deficiencies 
perhaps may be corrected. In any case they make 
it decisively clear that there is general concern 
over the deterioration of the classical rule and 
the imperative need for a return to the rule of 
law. 

It does seem to me, however, that the proposed 
drafts go much further than the United States 
would be prepared to go at this time. While 
some of them borrow language from our friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation treaties, impor- 
tant limitations in the latter have been removed. 
Removal of these limitations suggests most 
strongly that any of the proposals made thus 
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far would raise serious constitutional difficulties 
for the United States. The same may well be true 
of other countries, even those whose policies on 
the protection of the property of foreigners 
compare favorably with ours. Whether these 
proposals could be saved by appropriate modi- 
fications, so as to obtain widest acceptance, will 
depend largely on the kind of attention that is to 
be given to practical difficulties of this nature. 


Difficulties in Multilateral Approach 

Past experience with efforts to obtain accept- 
ance of less far-reaching provisions indicates that 
these proposals would encounter most serious op- 
position. For example, the conference which met 
in 1929 under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions failed because each country participating 
in the conference felt obliged to attach reserva- 
tions which minimized the effectiveness of the 
proposed convention to such an extent that the 
project had to be abandoned. 

Another attempt was the negotiation of the 
charter for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, which, in order to accommodate varying 
philosophies, equivocated on certain fundamental 
principles, including the standard of compensa- 
tion in case of the expropriation of property. 

Still another attempt to secure multilateral] 
agreement on protection of private foreign in- 
vestment was made at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States at Bogota in 1948. 
The economic agreement concluded at that time 
contained an article designed to secure protection 
for foreign investment. This article provided as 
follows: 

Article 25. The States shall take no discriminatory 
action against investments by virtue of which foreign 
enterprises or capital may be deprived of legally acquired 
property rights, for reasons or under conditions different 
from those that the Constitution or laws of each country 
provide for the expropriation of national property. Any 
expropriation shall be accompanied by payment of fair 
compensation in a prompt, adequate, and effective 
manner. 


This provision was unacceptable to a number 
Some appended reservations when 
In the case of Ecuador 
the reservation read as follows: 


of countries. 
signing the agreement. 


Article 25 must be understood in the sense that the 
rule therein established must be subordinated to the 
constitutional provisions in force at the time of its appli- 
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cation, and that it is exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the country within which the expropria- 
tion takes place to determine, in accordance with the 
laws in force, everything relating to the circumstances 
under which such expropriation must be carried out, the 
sum to be paid, and the means of executing such payment. 

This reservation would have nullified the pro- 
visions of the agreement so far as they conflicted 
with provisions of the Ecuadoran Constitution as 
they might happen to be at the time of its appli- 
cation. The reservation also made clear that the 
compensation fixed by the Ecuadoran courts was 
final and could not be tested by the international 
law standard of just compensation in any liti- 
gation. Because it became impossible to remove 
reservations of the Ecuadoran type, the Bogota 
agreement never entered into force. 

A further attempt to secure multilateral agree- 
ment on protection of private foreign investment 
was made at the 1957 Economic Conference of 
the Organization of American States at Buenos 
Aires. The draft general inter-American eco- 
nomic agreement drawn up at that time provided 
in article 25 that: 

Foreign private investments are regulated by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country in which they are 
made, and are subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of that country. 

The States agree to direct their policies and measures 
relating to foreign investments in accordance with the 
following points: 

a. Foreign capital shall receive equitable treatment 
and no measures shall be adopted by virtue whereof such 
capital will receive discriminatory or inequitable 
treatment. 

b. No measures shall be adopted, without justification 
or valid reason, that deprive the nationals of other 
countries of their legally acquired property rights in 
enterprises, capital, skills, arts, or technology. 

ec. If expropriation takes place, it shall be accompanied 
by the payment of a fair compensation in a prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective manner. 


However, the conference prior to its adjourn- 
ment adopted a resolution in which it recognized 
that unanimous agreement has not been achieved 
with regard to the basic and substantive points 
and decided that the Organization of American 
States in consultation with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council should continue the 
study of the draft agreement. 

The record of the conference is clear that the 
objectives sought by the agreement were impos- 
sible of attainment at that time, although it seems 
equally clear that all participants in the con- 
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ference recognized the need for obtaining, to the 
greatest possible extent, the acquiescence of all 
the states comprising the American community. 

It can only be said from the foregoing review 
that efforts through the multilateral approach to 
obtain acceptance of an agreeable rule have 
proved to be futile. It is reasonable to say that 
differences in legal systems, variations in national 
policies, and divergences in economic interests 
have created in each case difficult obstacles to the 
establishment of uniform principles applicable to 
each of the many countries concerned. I believe 
that in another multilateral conference we could 
expect opposing blocs to form, with the result 
that provisions sought to be adopted could be 
reduced to ineffectiveness, and that the net effect 
might be a setback to the protection of property 
and even to the rule of law as a whole. 

Among the less developed countries of the 
world tiere is an emotional emphasis upon the 
sovereign rights to deal with matters of property 
according to their domestic law and in their own 
national tribunals. Attempts by the industrial 
countries of the world to establish an interna- 
tional regime for the protection of the property 
rights of their nationals would, on the basis of 
past experience, inspire a movement designed to 
emphasize the state’s sovereignty over alien prop- 
erty within the national territory. An example 
of this sort of reaction was the nationalization 
resolution adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1952. Repeated attempts for assur- 
ing property rights in international conferences 
apparently have had the effect of weakening 
rather than strengthening them. The interest of 
the institution of private property is probably not 
well served by forcing its consideration in cir- 
cumstances where it becomes the focus for all the 
extreme feeling against colonialism and economic 
imperialism. 


Importance of Bilateral Arrangements 


I do not wish to suggest that a multilateral con- 


vention is not desirable. From the evidence at 
hand, however, I am bound to conclude that for 
the present I see little chance that a meaningful 
convention could be successfully negotiated. I 
feel that we must continue to strive for universal 
acceptance of the rule and that for the moment 
we are doing our part through bilateral arrange- 
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ments of the type I have mentioned. The more 
agreements the United States can conclude on a 
bilateral basis, the closer we shall be to a universal 
recognition of the rule. It is in this context that 
we have sought to do our part to bring back the 
rule of law to its early eminence. Our efforts 
abroad have strengthened private enterprise. 
They have also safeguarded private property. 
Also, to those countries which have sought our 
advice we have given assistance in the develop- 
ment of good investment legislation. 

Indeed, it is regrettable that the multilateral 
convention approach appears unpromising for 
some time to come. No possible way of strength- 
ening the rule of law in this vital field should be 
left unexplored, and certainly we shall not pre- 
judge any proposal for a multilateral code of fair 
treatment for investments but will examine each 
with objective care. Nonetheless, we would be 
wrong to overlook what must necessarily be the 
governing consideration. In matters of property 
protection, no code would be better than a bad 
code. 

I believe I share this view with Congressman 
[James G.] Fulton of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
before you just a year ago on the legal problems 
of international private enterprise. He expressed 
equal skepticism, not as to the value of multi- 
lateral commitments but as to the practical like- 
lihood of obtaining satisfactory ones. He coun- 
seled that we press forward with a program for 
obtaining such commitments in bilateral treaties, 
for in his view each such agreement “strengthens 
the rule of international law in this vital area and 
hastens the day when these rules and principles 
can receive the sanction of the world community 
in an effective multilateral code.” 1 


Role of International Lawyer 

I concur. But there is the question of what 
more can be done, and, specifically, what more can 
be done to strengthen the force and influence of 
the classical rule of just compensation. It strikes 
me that here is an important work for the Amer- 
ican international lawyer and his foreign col- 
leagues. Their role is clear. It is to counteract 
attacks upon this fundamental principle by those 
who would compromise it. I say this deliberately, 


”# American Society of International Law, Proceedings, 
1958, p. 204. 
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for partial compensation is a compromise with 
principle. 

However, there are indirect as well as frontal at- 
tacks on this principle. There is the phenomenon 
of “creeping confiscation.” There are other 
equally invidious techniques. There is, for ex- 
ample, the compensation that is not compensation 
at all but merely paper promises : long-term bonds, 
blocked currencies, or other objects of uncertain 
or questionable value. And perhaps most dam- 
aging of all is the device whereby everything is 
taken except the bare title. The injustice of these 
measures is grave enough when they occur in the 
course of fundamental alterations of the economic 
or social structure. That injustice is compounded 
when they are inspired by purely political motives, 
when, to cite a current example, private property 
is taken as part of a campaign to force a solution 
of a dispute over contested territory. Here again 
the role of the international lawyer is clear. It 
is to counteract such attacks as well. 

In doing so, he will do the rule of law a great 
service by emphasizing something which all too 
often is ignored: the solid grounding of the 
classical rule in considerations of reason, equity, 
and justice. He will do it an equally great service 
by emphasizing as well the consequences that in- 
evitably flow from breach of this rule. One such 
consequence was trenchantly stated in the United 
States representation to Guatemala in the United 
Fruit Company expropriation : 

The obligation of a state imposed by international law 
to pay just or fair compensation at the time of taking 
of property of foreigners cannot be abrogated from the 
international standpoint by local legislation. If the con- 
trary were true, states seeking to avoid the necessity of 
making payment for property expropriated from foreign 
nationals could avoid all pecuniary responsibility simply 
by changing their local law. Every international obliga- 
tion could thus be wiped off the books. But interna- 
tional law cannot thus be flouted. Membership in the 
family of nations imposes international obligations. 

Another such consequence has implications not 
only for the rule of law but even for the material 
well-being of the world community. Perhaps 
this has been best expressed by one of the found- 
ing members of this society, Chandler P. Ander- 
son, who over 30 years ago pointed out that the 
principle which safeguards foreign-owned prop- 
erty from confiscation 

... has become a part of the law of nations not 
merely because it represents a universally recognized 
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standard of justice, but also because it is absolutely es- 
sential for the welfare of every nation, for without its 
protection no commercial, or financial international inter- 
course could safely be carried on.1% 

This counsel still holds true, and all countries, 
whatever their stage of development, would do 
well to heed it. 


John Foster Dulles Library 
Established at Princeton 


The Department of State announced on May 
16 (press release 337 dated May 15) the establish- 
ment in the Princeton University Library of the 
John Foster Dulles Library of Diplomatic His- 
tory, centering around the papers of the recently 
retired Secretary of State. The Department of 
State and Princeton University simultaneously 
announced an agreement concerning the establish- 
ment at the new library of a collection of copies 
of official documents of the Department of State 
relating to Mr. Dulles’ tenure as Secretary. 

At the same time, Robert F. Goheen, president 
of Princeton University, announced Mr. Dulles’ 
gift to Princeton of his own personal papers cov- 
ering his long career in diplomatic and interna- 
tional affairs. 

To house these collections a group of Mr. Dulles’ 
friends is providing for the construction, fur- 
nishing, and maintenance of a new wing of the 
Princeton library. The John Foster Dulles Li- 
brary will provide one of the Nation’s major re- 
sources for scholarly research in American diplo- 
matic history, especially since the Dulles collection 
will be housed with Princeton’s extensive collec- 
tions of the papers of other American statesmen, 
including Woodrow Wilson and James Forrestal. 

The collection of official documents, which con- 
sists of microfilmed copies of original documents 
in the Department of State, will present an accu- 
rate picture of the 6 eventful years in the field of 
foreign affairs during Mr. Dulles’ tenure as Secre- 
tary of State. Copies of documents collected un- 
der this project will be located in Princeton Uni- 
versity under approved safeguarded conditions as 
prescribed by applicable laws and Executive or- 


* Chandler P. Anderson, “Bases of Law Against Con- 
fiscating Foreign-owned Property,” American Journal of 
International Law, vol. 21, p. 526. 
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ders, and these copies will, in all respects, be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions, limitations, and con- 
trols as are the original documents in the 
Department of State. Title and control of these 
copies will remain with the Federal Government 
until such time as all classification and restrictions 
have been removed from the original documents. 

The purpose of establishing this collection now 
is to bring together in one place, while events are 
freshly in mind and participants available for 
consultation, a meaningful group of documents 
even though most of them will not become avail- 
able for research for a number of years. Schol- 
ars seeking access to Mr. Dulles’ personal papers, 
once they are annotated and completely organized 
in the new wing, must receive through the Prince- 
ton University Library the written approval of 
Mr. Dulles or his representatives. 


U.S. Ambassadors in South America 
Conclude Talks at Santiago 


Following is a statement released at the con- 
clusion of a conference held at Santiago, Chile, 
May 7 to 9, of the US. Ambassadors to Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela? 


The ten United States Ambassadors serving in 
South America met in Santiago, Chile, from May 
7 to 9 under the chairmanship of Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson and Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. 
Rubottom, Jr. The purpose of the meeting was a 
general exchange of views upon matters of in- 
terest to the United States and its relations with 
the sister Republics of the continent and with the 
hemisphere generally. A similar conference was 
held last month in San Salvador with particular 
reference to matters affecting the Caribbean and 
Central American area.” 

The conference discussed reports on the in- 
creasingly important role being played by the 
Organization of American States in maintaining 
peace and promoting economic progress in the 
hemisphere. The participants expressed their 


*For an announcement of the meeting, see BULLETIN 
of May 11, 1959, p. 665. 
? Tbid., May 4, 1959, p. 634. 
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particular gratification at the prompt collective 
action taken by the OAS recently at the request of 
Panama to frustrate an armed invasion. 

Much of the conference was devoted to dis- 
cussions of the cooperative measures which may 
be taken to attack the economic problems of South 
America and of the ways by which the United 
States might most effectively contribute to the 
strengthening of the economies and the demo- 
cratic institutions in the hemisphere. 

The participants welcomed the further progress 
in “Operation Pan America” made by the Com- 
mittee of 21 in its recent meeting in Buenos Aires. 
Mr. T. Graydon Upton, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, reported on progress on the Inter- 
American Development Bank and its role in the 
economic development of the continent. 

The conference also discussed the problems 
posed by international communism in the area. 
They noted that the recent trips of Latin Ameri- 
can Communist party leaders to Moscow and 
Peiping, the evidence recently uncovered in sev- 
eral countries of external support of Communist 
intervention in the internal affairs of American 
states, and the sustained opposition of Latin 
American Communist parties to the efforts of 
Latin American Governments to strengthen their 
economies were among the evidences of an inten- 
sified effort by international communism to under- 
mine the unity of the hemisphere. 

Those participating in the Santiago session ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the warm hospitality 
extended by the Chilean officials and people. 
They were especially grateful to His Excellency 
_ Doctor German Vergara, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, for his attendance at the opening session 
and for his words of friendly welcome. 


Development Loans 


Israel 

Signing of a loan agreement at Washington, 
D.C., on May 12 by which the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund will lend $5 million to the Israel In- 
dustrial Institution Ltd. to help finance the ex- 
pansion of small private enterprises in Israel 
through medium- and long-term loans was an- 


*For background, see ibid., p. 646. 
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nounced on May 12 by the Department of Sia*e. 
For details, see press release 323. 


Nicaragua 


Signing of a loan agreement at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, on May 7 by which the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund will lend $600,000 to the Municipality 
of Matagalpa, Nicaragua, to assist in the improve- 
ment of water-treatment and water-carrying facil- 
ities was announced on May 12 by the Depart- 
ment of State. For details, see press release 324. 


Wheat Exporting Nations Hold 
Food for Peace Conference 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
released at the close of the Conference of Major 
Wheat Exporting Nations on May 6. 


White House press release dated May 6 


The Conference of Major Wheat Exporting 
Nations convened by United States Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, implementing 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s instructions to 
explore means of utilizing food “in the interest of 
reinforcing peace” took place in Washington May 
4-6, 1959. The Governments were represented by 
the following Cabinet Members or Heads of Dele- 
gations : 

Rafael Garcia-Mata 

Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


For Argentina: 


Sir John Crawford, Secre- 
tary 

Department of Trade 

Canberra, Australia 


Hon. Gordon Churchill 

Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Ottawa, Canada 

Hon. Douglas S. Harkness 

Minister of Agriculture 

Ottawa, Canada 


For Australia: 


For Canada: 


His Excellency Herve Al- 
phand 

Ambassador of France 

Washington, D.C. 


Hzra Taft Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 


For France: 


For the United States: 
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C. Douglas Dilion 

Under Secretary of State 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 

Clarence L. Miller 

Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C. 


Laurence B. Robbins 

Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Department of the Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 


The Director-General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, Dr. 
B. R. Sen, participated in the discussion. 

In addition to the delegates, senior officials of 
the five governments and F.A.O., were present. 

In opening the Conference, Secretary Benson 
emphasized the need for the food surplus nations 
to increase their already considerable efforts to 
assist those peoples in need of additional food. 
He invited the participants, in the broad defini- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s statement, to join 
with the United States in studying possibilities 
for improving existing programs and engaging 
in new undertakings to increase the utilization of 
food. 

Secretary Benson outlined plans of the United 
States to achieve more effective utilization of 
wheat to alleviate hunger, promote economic 
development, increase world consumption and 
expand commercial markets, which will be the 
subject of a separate United States release. He 
pointed out that there would be close consultation 
with the other wheat exporting countries to en- 
sure adequate protection of their commercial 
marketings. At the same time, he emphasized 
that this did not in any way imply a change in 
the Administration’s policy to seek ways to re- 
duce incentives which result in overproduction 
and the accumulation of surpluses. 

The Conference examined, in the light of prin- 
ciples established under F.A.O. auspices, a wide 
range of subjects related to world trade and the 
use of food, particularly wheat, for humanitarian 
and development purposes in the less developed 
countries. 

The Conference recognized the importance of 
adequate food supplies to all nations. These ex- 


*Not printed here. 
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porting countries share a feeling of responsibility 
to assist, within their capabilities, the efforts of 
other nations to achieve this goal. 

In a review of food availability and world food 
needs it was recognized that the commercial 
export marketings of wheat by the countries 
represented, even though expanded some what, 
probably would be considerably below their com- 
bined capacity to supply for the next few years. 
In fact, unless there are striking changes in wheat 
production patterns and trends in the major ex- 
porting and importing countries, it will take 
larger movements of wheat than in recent years 
to prevent further accumulations of surplus sup- 
plies in exporting countries. The Conference also 
recognized that the real food needs of many 
underdeveloped countries exceed their ability to 
buy, and could only be satisfied commercially 
after a period of economic development. The 
wheat exporting countries do, therefore, have a 
very real interest in market development, in 
sound economic development, and in the possible 
use of surplus wheat in ways which will con- 
tribute to healthy economic growth and assist in 
emergencies. 

All these wheat exporting nations, according 
to their individual capacities, have contributed 
wheat to assist other countries in past emergen- 
cies, or are doing so now. 

The importance of commercial trade in wheat 
as a desirable force in world development was 
stressed. The Conference discussed means of 
promoting the growth of such trade to mutual ad- 
vantage of exporting and importing countries. 
There was agreement on the necessity of safe- 
guarding the interests of all wheat exporters in 
their existing commercial markets and of assur- 
ing the natural growth of the commercial world 
market. 

In the review of existing and possible means of 
utilizing wheat supplies in excess of commercial 
marketings, it was recognized that many of the 
surplus disposal measures developed to date have 
had, as important objectives, the promotion of 
specific economic development projects in the re- 
cipient countries and the improvement of nutri- 
tional levels—objectives to which all major wheat 
exporting countries subscribe. It was agreed that 
these objectives are not always easily attained; 
that there is a need for considerably greater study 
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of the manner in which efforts in this direction 
can be made most effective; and that studies and 
actions in this field should be directed toward: 


1. Projects to raise consumption directly 
among specially deficient groups in the popula- 
tion, as, for example, through direct feeding pro- 
grams, such as school lunch projects, refugee feed- 
ing and resettlement, and related economic and 
community development projects. 

2. Projects to aid economic development, on a 
basis which will permit most effective use of na- 
tional currency funds accruing from sales of 
surplus foods. 

3. Projects to establish national food reserves 
utilizing existing idle storage facilities or newly- 
constructed ones. 


The Conference took a realistic view of the sit- 
uation. It recognized that the world wheat sup- 
ply situation and levels of prices are disturbed by 
the stimulation of production, in most importing 
countries as well as in some exporting countries, 
by high price supports and other measures. In 
this connection, it was noted that some exporting 
countries have made, and are making, efforts to 
reduce incentives to over-production. 

It was realized, also, that moderate increases in 
total distribution and utilization of wheat can be 
attained within the next few years with increased 
efforts by exporting and importing nations. 
There are physical and administrative limitations 
to the importation and distribution of wheat in 
many importing countries. Inadequate distribu- 
tion facilities and lack of trained personnel can 
create bottlenecks which can prevent adequate 
food from reaching people who need it. Balance 
of payments problems may require consideration 
also. It will take time and effort, in addition to 
food and investment, to offset these limitations. 


The Conference attached great importance to. 
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arrangements for ensuring the consultation re- 
quired for attainment of the agreed objectives. 
It was decided therefore to establish immediately 
a Wheat Utilization Committee which will be a 
consultative body of governments represented at 
the Conference and which will be composed of 
Ministers or officials having policy responsibilities. 

The Committee will consult, as appropriate with 
representatives of recipient and other countries. 
It will maintain a close working relationship with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

The Committee activities will include considera- 
tion of the following: 


1. Possibilities of expanding the world’s com- 
mercial trade in wheat, including the development 
of new markets. 

2. Ways of increasing and making more effec- 
tive the utilization of wheat surpluses for the pro- 
motion of economic development and the improve- 
ment of nutritional standards. 

3. Coordination of disposal programs for eco- 
nomic development with other development ac- 
tivities in the recipient countries so as to ensure 
that such programs will contribute fully toward 
increasing consumption and commercial markets. 

4. The establishment of guidelines for provid- 


ing wheat to individual countries on concessional 
terms and the safeguarding of commercial mar- 
ketings. 


The Conference invited Secretary Benson to 
convene the first meeting of the Committee at an 
early date. 

The Conference resulted in a better mutual 
understanding among the participants of their 
countries’ policies, problems, and proposed ac- 
tions. There was discussion of the advantages of 
holding similar consultations on other food com- 
modities and with other nations. 
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An Interim Review of the U.S. Military Assistance Program 


Following is aletter from President Eisenhower 
to Vice President Nixon, together with the text 
of an interim report by the President’s Committee 
To Study the United States Military Assistance 
Program. An identical letter, with a copy of the 
report, was sent to Representative Sam Rayburn, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO MR. NIXON 


White House press release dated April 29 


Apri 29, 1959 


Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: In my Mutual Secu- 
rity Message last month, I stated that the bipar- 
tisan Committee to Study the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Program would soon render an 
interim report, and that after study of this report 
I would submit to Congress such recommendations 
thereon as I should deem appropriate. 

The Committee, composed of eminent Amer- 
icans, has made an excellent study of the grave 
perils inherent in Communist military, economic 
and political activities throughout the world. It 
has pointed out that without a continuing and 
effective Mutual Security Program our single and 
unthinkable alternative is “to seek survival in iso- 
lation—a state of siege—as the world continues 
to shrink.” The Committee has highlighted the 
necessity for a truly mutual effort, and after first- 
hand observation by its members has noted the 
important strengthening of the free world through 
our assistance—assistance which strengthens us 
as it strengthens our allies. 

Rightly the Committee has emphasized the need 
for modernization of free world military forces, 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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particularly in the NATO area. It has recom- 
mended a substantial increase in the level of com- 
mitments in Fiscal Year 1960, pointing out that 
such an increase would not involve a significant 
increase in expenditures during that year. I be- 
lieve, with the Committee, that NATO force 
modernization must go forward as rapidly as 
sound decisions permit. 

The unanimous findings of the Committee in 
its interim report confirm the imperative need for 
Congress to authorize and appropriate the full 
amount requested for both economic and military 
assistance in the Mutual Security Program for 
Fiscal Year 1960. With this full amount avail- 
able, I shall, in support of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, direct full use of the flexibility which 
Congress has wisely provided in the Mutual 
Security Act, including the Contingency Fund. 
Progress to implement the Committee’s recom- 
mendations can be made in this way. Nonethe- 
less, even including these measures, as well as our 
continuing efforts to improve the operational effi- 
ciency and economy of the program, it may well 
be that the carrying out of essential equipment 
and training programs, including the force mod- 
ernization recommended by the Committee, will 
require additional authority to obligate funds in 
Fiscal Year 1960. Undoubtedly more funds will 
be required should the Congress fail to appropri- 
ate the full amount already requested. 

Late this fall, I shall review the then-current 
status of our efforts to implement the Committee’s 
recommendations. This review will encompass 
then-existing world conditions as shaped by devel- 
opments over the next few months, the rate of 
force modernization, particularly in the NATO 
area, and, of course, the progress of 1960 procure- 
ments for NATO and other areas. In the light of 
this review, I will make appropriate recommenda- 
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tions to the Congress, This review will enable me 
to take full account of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations also in the formulation of the military 
assistance budget for Fiscal Year 1961. 

I again emphasize that the program already 
before the Congress is the minimum required to 
support our own nation’s security and the com- 
mon defense of the free world. 

I enclose the Committee’s Interim Report for 
the earnest consideration of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 


Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 


The Honorable Ricuarp M. Nrxon 
The President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


COMMITTEE’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Marcu 17, 1959 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Your Committee has 
completed its preliminary analysis of military as- 
sistance and related economic aspects of the Mu- 
tual Security Program. We have advised you 
informally of our preliminary conclusions and 
we now present them in written form. You will 
note we unanimously recommend that an addi- 
tional amount should be made available for mili- 
tary assistance in Fiscal Year 1960, mostly for 
the area of the North Atlantic Tr2aty Organi- 
zation (NATO). In our judgment, the economic 
assistance requested for the same year is the mini- 
mum required, and increased funds for economic 
development will be needed in subsequent years. 

In our final report we will deal with what we 
think needs to be done over the longer term in 
organizing a more effective mutual security effort 
and will outline the desirable scope and nature of 
that effort. 

In transmitting our interim conclusions we in- 
vite your attention to our unanimous belief that 
a basic issue of foreign policy underlies the ques- 
tions that you have submitted to us, and that there 
is an urgent need for its early resolution. 

Simply put, the issue is whether we intend to 
seek survival in isolation—a state of siege—as the 
world continues to shrink. This would be the in- 
evitable result if we fail to take vigorous action 
on mutual security. The positive course—much 
more in the nature of our people—would be to 
accept fully the great responsibilities which our 
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generation has partly inherited and partly earned. 

This is not a new issue. It is an old one, but 
the new feature is that time to settle it is running 
out. 

What we do this year is an important step in 
one direction or the other. By forthright and 
affirmative action we can set the example expected 
of us. The penalty for failure to do so can well be 
the beginning of the end of the free world coali- 
tion, and the gradual isolation of America. For 
there can be no doubt that the free world is gravely 
threatened by the aggressive onslaught of a power- 
ful and determined opponent—the Sino-Soviet 
communist bloc. There is no precedent in history 
for the enormity of the threat. 

Our strong military forces, supported as they 
are and must continue to be by a sound economy, 
constitute but a portion of the total resources 
which oppose the communist threat. The re- 
maining elements are the capabilities of the other 
nations of the free world whose clear and obvious 
desire is to remain free. These nations have vary- 
ing degrees of ability to support enough military 
strength to resist communist take-over. For a 
number of years our nation has aided many of 
them in their efforts to strengthen their military 
forces and to develop economies which could ulti- 
mately support their own forces. There is indeed 


no precedent in all history for what our country 

has done under the mutual security programs. 
This course of action has involved the employ- 

ment of substantial U.S. resources for military 


and economic uses in other countries. This now 
amounts to somewhat less than one per cent of 
our annual gross national product. 

The increasing intensity of repeated and bitter 
attacks on the foreign assistance programs by 
their articulate critics raises the basic question as 
to whether these programs are more useful imple- 
ments of national security policy than equivalent 
efforts and resources devoted to other uses. The 
only alternative we can see to the interdependent 
allied free world, strengthened by our aid where 
needed, would be the Fortress America concept— 
taking our first stand in the last ditch. 

We are all convinced that the Mutual Security 
Program both in its military and in its economic 
aspects is a sound concept. What is needed is 
the determination to continue it and the ability 
to administer it well. 

The administration of this Program has been 
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imperfect in some respects. We in America are 
novices at many of the tasks which befall us in our 
unprecedented position in world affairs, for in his- 
tory’s perspective these tasks have occupied us for 
a relatively few years. We have not developed 
the well trained corps of personnel required to 
carry out such a far flung program with absolute 
efficiency. Some projects have been imperfectly 
conceived, inadequately planned and poorly exe- 
cuted, On the other hand most projects have been 
well conceived and successfully carried out. Ad- 
ditionally, we have developed many competent 
administrators, though it may be years before 
there are enough such people in the program to 
provide a level of efficiency comparable to that 
which we see in business affairs and in other 
American endeavors. Meantime, while each blun- 
der seemed worth a headline, the successes have 
made little news. 

Nevertheless, we have seen, with substantial con- 
tributions from the Marshall Plan and from our 
mutual security and other efforts, the rebuilding 
of Europe and Japan, the development of power- 
ful allies in NATO and the strengthening of the 
nations around the periphery of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. We have seen slow but heartening progress 
in some parts of the less developed third of the 
world. With better internal security and a 
greater ability to defend themselves, peoples in 
these areas have acquired a growing confidence in 
their future. This is indispensable to economic 
development. Thus, despite imperfections of the 
programs, we have seen greater strength come to 
free world nations with the help of our aid. We 
do not now stand alone. 

The choice our country faces is very real and 
near at hand. In our fascination with our own 
mistakes, and the constant use of foreign aid as a 
whipping boy, we may be gradually choking this 
vital feature of our national security policy to 
death. 

The United States should commit itself to go 
ahead with a constructive program in this whole 
field, both military and economic, or alternately 
determine that we should no longer undertake the 
program. 

We believe strongly that the doubts about the 
program and the policy it supports should be re- 
soived affirmatively in the context of a longer term 
outlook, and not be left to year-by-year uncer- 
tainty as to what course our country will follow. 
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At the same time all of us must realize that 
ultimate success depends on something more than 
the dollars and military equipment of our aid 
programs. It also depends on our ability to main- 
tain and strengthen, along with other nations, the 
political and economic bases of our free world 
relationships. We can truly succeed only if we 
have the full confidence and willing cooperation 
of our friends and allies. 

We recommend, Mr. President, that every ef- 
fort be made within the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government to bring clearly be- 
fore the American people the relationship between 
the Mutual Security Program and the national in- 
terest, and the need for continuity of this program 
if it is to make its required contribution toward 
our world position of strength. 

Respectfully yours, 
WituraM H. Draper, Jr. 
Chairman 


Joseru M. DopGr 
Marx Leva 


Ditton ANDERSON 

A.rrep M, GRUENTHER 

Joun J. McCoy Grorce McGuere 

JosepH T. McNarney Artuur W. Raprorp 
James EK. Wess 


Tue Prestpent, 
The White House, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
Committee To Stupy THE Untrrep States Mit- 
1rARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM SUBMITTED TO THE 
Presipent Wire THE Comm™irrer’s LETreR OF 
Marcu 17, 1959. 

The Committee appointed by you has made its 

preliminary analysis of the United States Mili- 


tary Assistance Program. . Previous studies of the 


program made by the Congress, the Executive 
Branch and others have been taken into account. 
We have consulted governmental, business, aca- 
demic and private agencies and individuals. 
Members of the Committee have visited all of the 
major areas of the world which participate in 
the Military Assistance Program.? While our 


* For an announcement of the departure of three area 
study groups, see ibid., Feb. 9, 1959, p. 197. 
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work is not complete, we submit our findings thus 
far in response to your wish that they be available 
in connection with recommendations you may wish 
to make to the Congress. 


The World Situation 


The Committee believes that the Military As- 
sistance Program must be determined primarily 
in the light of three main considerations: 


First, the mighty challenge to the free world 
posed by the great strength of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China and their continuing de- 
termination to dominate the world. 

Second, the revolutionary changes taking place 
in many areas of the world still free of Com- 
munist control, generally classed as “less devel- 
oped”, many of which have only recently achieved 
their independence. 

Third, the ability and willingness of the United 
States to sustain the expenditures involved in 
such a program together with its own defense 
requirements while preserving a sound domestic 
economy. 


The Communist dominated countries contain 
about one-third of the world’s population, and 
the less developed countries above referred to 
constitute more than another one-third. This 
fact indicates the scope of the problem. 

We are convinced that there has been no lessen- 
ing of the total Communist threat to the survival 
of the free world. In fact, Soviet-Chinese capa- 
bility to apply military, political and economic 
pressures is expanding. This is evidenced by its 
arms assistance programs, by an aggressive propa- 
ganda and political drive directed particularly to 
the weaker economic areas of the world and by a 
vigorous economic offensive in those areas. It is 
indisputable that Communist military strength is 
steadily increasing. Clear evidence has recently 
appeared of an intent to wield that strength in 
order to obtain political objectives. The attack 
on Quemoy, the threats of atomic destruction, and 
the talk of possible war over West Berlin, are the 
most dramatic recent instances of the continuance 
of the military threat. - 


Need for Long Term Program 


The challenge is a powerful one. It is a long 
term challenge requiring long term methods to 
meet it. The United States, together with its 
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allies and friends, certainly has the wisdom and 
the resources to win. But we must be resolute in 
taking the necessary action. 

While every effort should be made to reduce 
the tensions which are implicit in this challenge, 
we fail to find in the present situation any promise 
of relaxation of those tensions. Unless progress 
is made in the way of general disarmament or in 
moderating the objectives of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
we shall have to face a protracted period of inter- 
national tension. 

Now that the United States no longer has a 
monopoly of long range nuclear weapons, any 
weakening of our support to outlying allied po- 
sitions makes the danger of local aggression even 
greater, and accordingly the Military Assistance 
Program becomes even more essential to our 
security. 

The time has come to face the facts of both the 
long term nature of the struggle and what we must 
do to assure survival and ultimate victory. We 
believe strongly that the attainment of United 
States objectives in the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram has been impaired by the lack of continuity 
in the authorization and administration of the 
program. The present methods, we find, interfere 
with the meshing of the plans and the resources 
of the recipient countries with our military as- 
sistance programs, materially delay deliveries, in- 
crease costs, and sometimes even prevent the ac- 
complishment of our objectives. 

The Committee therefore believes it is essential 
to the achievement of the program’s basic objec- 
tives, and to the flexibility necessary to meet new 
threats and new challenges, that the country recog- 
nize its long term nature. Legislative and ad- 
ministrative steps must be taken to put the pro- 
gram on a continuing basis. We are convinced 
that this would not only improve the effectiveness 
of the Program, but its economy as well. 

Such a long range program would have impor- 
tant imponderable advantages. We believe it 
would strengthen the deterrent vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, it would improve the confidence of 
our allies and result in greater willingness to make 
longer range commitments and to devote a larger 
element of their resources to the common defense. 


Free World Defense 


The free world’s far flung defense perimeter 
is manned jointly by allied and United States 
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forces and extends through Middle Europe, the 
Middle East, and around the rim of Asia to the 
Northern Pacific. The weapons for the allied 
forces defending this perimeter have very largely 
been furnished by our Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. It is a very wide area important to our 
security. The nations of this area, without our 
help, cannot defend it. Together we do have the 
strength. Within this perimeter are the home- 
lands of our friends and allies and the means by 
which we together can maintain mutual bases, 
room for maneuver, defense in depth, and unre- 
stricted use of the seas. This forward area, 
manned largely by allied forces, defends a com- 
plex of dispersed air bases which materially 
strengthen the effectiveness of our strategic deter- 
rent. If strong and well armed forces hold these 
perimeter positions, then, in the event of local ag- 
gression, our friends, our allies, and we ourselves 
gain time for reinforcement, and equally impor- 
tant, for political action. These forces in being 
give the free world advantages should war come; 
but more importantly, they represent a major de- 
terrent to aggression and an opportunity through 
negotiation to avoid war itself. Also, the capacity 
of these forward allied forces to meet limited at- 
tack, as recently demonstrated at Quemoy, pro- 
vides another and much more acceptable alterna- 
tive than surrender or resort to atomic warfare. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Our most important alliance and the one in 
which we have our largest investment is NATO. 
NATO includes Canada and the United States 
and—extending across the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean—encompasses most of Western Europe. 
Western Europe is an area of more than one mil- 
lion square miles, 250 million people and great 
resources. It contains an accumulation of some 
of the highest managerial and technical skills in 
the world, to say nothing of its being a great re- 
pository of the arts and culture of the world. It 
is emerging, for the first time in history, as an 
integrated unit. Combined it has potentialities 
that approach the strength of the United States. 
Its unity today is being forged by increasing 
economic ties which may, in the not too remote 
future, involve closer political association—a 
post World War II development comparable in 
its significance to the rise of Soviet power and the 
development of China. 
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The first and the basic expressions of European 
unity were in terms of United States~European 
cooperation in the Marshall Plan and the common 
defense effort of NATO. The present NATO 
structure, appreciably strengthened by military 
assistance, is potentially a great defensive force 
against Communist pressures. Our NATO allies 
will continue to require our aid to achieve the 
necessary strong and well integrated defense. 

The impact of technology on the development 
of new weapons has recently made it necessary 
from the overall NATO as well as the United 
States standpoint to make large new investments 
in modern types of planes and other weapons, in- 
cluding strategic and tactical missiles in Europe. 
These modern weapons represent an invaluable 
addition to the already existing deterrent capa- 
bilities. At the same time, an incident like the 
current Berlin crisis demonstrates the need to sup- 
port resolute statements with actions. It under- 
lines the extremely sensitive nature of the Euro- 
pean situation and the fact that forces with a 
flexible capability are essential. Any further ad- 
rance by the Soviets in Europe would be a disaster 
for the entire free world. 

The developing political, economic and techno- 
logical situation makes the unity, strength and 
defensive versatility of NATO increasingly im- 
portant. While our allies are moving to share in 
production of some of the more modern and ex- 
pensive weapons, most of these are currently being 
produced only in the United States. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that the present situation re- 
quires adequate provision of modern weapons to 
other countries of NATO, and also greater mutual 
effort during the next fiscal year to maintain a 
strong position in other weapons and to meet the 
existing obsolescence and replacement problem. 


Other Areas 


We recognize that our mutual defense effort in 
less developed countries in direct contact with 
Communist forces is particularly difficult, though 
vital to them and to ourselves. Unless these coun- 
tries have adequate holding forces, they cannot 
hope for timely help short of the most drastic 
military action by their allies. Situated on the 
front line and with examples of recent Com- 
munist aggression in mind, their leadership, with 
which we live on a cooperative basis, wants to 
have the forces they judge adequate to their par- 
ticular circumstances. 
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Without the weapons and support we have fur- 
nished to the SEATO and Baghdad Pact nations, 
and to other Asian nations adjacent to the Com- 
munist bloc, their own direct defenses and our 
own position beyond our shores would have little 
substance short of a major nuclear effort. Large 
forces far beyond the capacity of these countries 
to maintain need to be supported in Korea, Tai- 
wan and Vietnam, since they are not even for- 
mally at peace with the Communist power they 
face. In our judgment some increased air 
strength, replacement of obsolete equipment and 
a degree of weapons modernization are needed in 
the Far East area. 

We believe that changes and modifications in 
certain of the military assistance programs can be 
justified in terms of more selectivity in allocating 
military assistance to fulfill essential objectives. 
In programming our mutual defense efforts, we 
and our allies have to give full consideration to 
geographic location, to national characteristics, 
and to many other local, regional, and historical 
problems. 

However, in making any changes, we are faced 
with the fact that existing treaties, commitments, 
and programs cannot be easily or quickly modified. 
Any abrupt or substantial changes by the United 
States could easily be misunderstood and could 
produce a whole new series of complicated nego- 
tiations and readjustments in our relations with 
friendly countries and allies. 


The Pipeline—Unexpended Balances 

In view of the time required to produce and 
deliver military hardware, the amount of funds 
appropriated for Fiscal Year (FY) 1960 will 
not greatly influence the amount of expenditures 
or deliveries until 1961 and later. We and our 
allies have the problem of proceeding with a pro- 
gressive re-equipping of forces abroad that were 
equipped years ago with weapons that are now 
wearing out or are becoming obsolete. There is 
every indication that the initial and maintenance 
cost of modern weapons will be substantially 
higher in the future. A partial offset is the fact 
that several of our NATO partners are now able 
to pay most or all of the costs of their forces 
and weapons. Consequently, it should not be 
necessary to return to the delivery levels required 
for the first round of initial equipment of several 
years ago which reached a peak of $4 billion in 
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1953. It seems clear to us, however, that expen- 
diture levels estimated at $1.85 billion for FY 
1960, and the even lower levels in FY 1961 and 
FY 1962 which would result from the proposed 
appropriation of $1.6 billion for FY 1960, are 
inadequate. They would not permit the United 
States to make the contribution necessary for the 
modernization of NATO forces now underway, 
and to help maintain effective forces in other 
parts of the world. 

We believe not only that deliveries must be 
maintained at higher future levels than would be 
supported by the $1.6 billion proposed appropria- 
tion, but that certain factors now operative may 
result in longer lead times and a consequent need 
for increased funding. A larger part of future 
deliveries for military assistance will come from 
new production and less from the existing inven- 
tories of our own forces. Also a greater propor- 
tion will consist of advanced weapons requiring 
longer time to produce. In addition to these fac- 
tors, the long decline in obligated but unexpended 
balances from over $8 billion a few years ago to 
about $2.5 billion at the end of this fiscal year, 
has brought these balances to about the minimum 
level for funding the needed procurement. We 
cannot any longer rely on large drawdowns from 
this pipeline to supplement current appropria- 
tions. In summary, deliveries in future years, on 
the average, will approximately equal the current 
flow of appropriations. We view with concern 
the projected sharp decline in the rate of de- 
liveries below the $2.4 billion average level of 
recent years. 


Military Assistance Program for Fiscal Year 1960 


Your letter* calls for our general conclusions 
respecting the FY 1960 program. . A review of 
the strategy and objectives of NATO and the re- 
quirements which have been outlined to us by the 
various commands in other areas of the world con- 
vinces us that it would be less than prudent if we 
did not maintain something more than the level 
of the FY 1959 and the FY 1960 programs. Our 
conclusion is reached on the basis of our trips, 
our studies, and the presentations which have been 
given us, as well as upon some consideration of 


* For text of a letter from President Eisenhower to Mr. 
Draper outlining the purpose and scope of the com- 
mittee, see ibid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 954. 
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what additional modern weapons should be funded 
in FY 1960. 

We conclude from our area studies and from 
the pipeline analysis presented above, as well as 
from our many discussions in Washington, that 
an additional amount. in the order of $400 mil- 
lion, primarily for NATO, should be available for 
commitment in FY 1960 in addition to the pro- 
gram already proposed. Representatives of the 
Executive Branch have assured us that suitable 
weapons can be contracted for in that fiscal year 
to cover some of the shortfalls in force moderniza- 
tion which would otherwise occur. Even this in- 
creased level would not maintain the rate of de- 
liveries in future years which we believe will be 
necessary. 

The Committee must of course leave to the 
Executive Branch the determination of additional 
specific weapons and other assistance to be pro- 
grammed. In view of the long lead time required 
for the type of weapons which would be so pro- 
vided, the action we propose should not change 
significantly the estimated expenditures in FY 
1960. 


Economic Aid Program for Fiscal Year 1960 


In accordance with your instructions, the Com- 
mittee has considered the impact of our Military 
Assistance Program, where it appeared to be a 
significant factor, on the economic betterment and 
growth of the free world. It has also endeavored 
to assess the relative emphasis which should be 
given to military and economic programs, par- 
ticularly in the less developed areas. 

Economic assistance serves two main purposes: 
First, our own military defense requires effective 
forces in the hands of our friends and allies, 
which, in turn, depend in large measure on the 
stability of the underlying economic base of the 
individual countries. Secondly, our security re- 
quires that both our allies and the uncommitted 
countries have an opportunity to solve their press- 
ing economic problems within the framework of 
the free world. Without such an opportunity, 
some of them would offer an easy target for com- 
munism. They are not only being attracted by 
well contrived offers of assistance from the Com- 
munist bloc, but they are also impressed by the 
economic achievements of Russia and Communist 
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China, without always fully understanding the 
real cost in human misery. 

We recognize that some of our military allies 
among the less developed countries are unable to 
support their part of the common military effort 
without economic defense support assistance. 
Members of the Committee have visited the major 
countries receiving such aid. We have been able 
to review the program in some detail and believe 
it to be programmed to an austere level which it 
would be dangerous to reduce. The same reasons 
which lead this Committee to recommend placing 
military assistance on a continuing basis apply 
with equal force to the closely related defense 
support. 

Defense support serves effectively to “cushion” 
the economic burden of military forces supported 
by the United States, with the result that the nor- 
mal economy of the country, and prospects for 
economic development, are not adversely affected. 
As long as this balance is achieved, military as- 
sistance and additional funds for development as- 
sistance are, in effect, independent variables and 
should be considered on their respective merits, 
and not as competitors. Money should be ap- 
propriated for each to the extent that it is con- 
sidered in the United States’ interest in achieving 
free world security. 

In some countries the Committee believes that 
under certain conditions there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that military expenditures by the United 
States or the country concerned could be reduced. 
Problems, of course, arise in obtaining acceptance 
by sovereign nations of our view. No important 
needs for increases in defense spending now exist 
among most of the less developed countries, al- 
though this could change with circumstances. 

The fostering of economic growth throughout 
the free world presents a real challenge to the 
American people. Here is a positive goal which 
is consistent with our long term economic interests 
and at the same time provides an opportunity to 
further the free political development of other 
nations. This opportunity calls for a cooperative 
effort by the United States and other nations 
which can generate export capital. There is need 
for both public and private financing, and for 
multilateral and unilateral programs, with in- 
creasing emphasis on loans rather than grant aid. 

The precarious situation throughout the less 
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developed countries leads us to conclude that the 
total FY 1960 budget for economic assistance is 
the minimum required. 

In its final report, the Committee expects to 
examine this question more fully; however, as an 
order of magnitude, we believe that loans for eco- 
nomic development under the Mutual Security 
Program will probably be needed at a rate of at 
least $1 billion a year by FY 1961. 


The Cost of the Mutual Security Program 


We have considered the burden of financing 
these programs upon the economy of the United 
States. Its military and economic strength is a 
bulwark of the free world alliance. Our economy 
is carrying a heavy burden and the amounts in- 
volved in the Mutual Security Program are a part 
of that burden. These amounts are substantial 
but they represent a relatively small proportion of 
our resources. The total, including both military 
and economic aid in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, has accounted for less than five per cent of 
our total Federal] Budget in recent years, and has 
represented less than one per cent of our annual 
gross national product. It would cost us far more 
to attempt to build an equivalent amount of de- 
fensive strength in the world with our own forces 
than it does through this program. Even apart 
from other considerations, loss of any important 
part of the free world to international commu- 
nism would have repercussions on our own 
economy and defense expenditures greater than 
the cost of the Mutual Security Program. We 
believe the program essential to our own security 
and that of the free world and are convinced that 
we can afford what is necessary. What we cannot 
afford are the costs and risks involved in aban- 
doning or emasculating the Mutual Security 
Program. 


Criticisms 


During its field trips and deliberations the Com- 
mittee took note of the many criticisms by the 
public, the Congress and within the Executive 
Branch. These were of varying degrees of valid- 
ity and credibility. We found evidence of long 
delays from the initiation of proposals to the 
development of a firm program, and of an exces- 
sive number of reviews and over-coordination 
during the programming process. Further, there 
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has been evidence presented of faulty or uneco- 
nomic programming, and of various other short- 
comings. In Washington, policy coordination has 
not always been promptly or effectively accom- 
plished. A firm and persistent effort to improve 
the overall management of the program is called 
for. The Committee believes that its recom- 
mendation to place the program on a continuing 
basis, if accepted, will provide the opportunity to 
overcome many of these problems and to alleviate 
some of these criticisms. It expects to consider 
and deal with them further in its final report. 

The Committee states, however, that while mis- 
takes have been made in the conduct of the pro- 
gram, a fair review must take into account the 
many difficulties inherent in such a complex and 
widely spread operation. It must also recognize 
that the errors have been largely in matters of 
detail. Most projects in the program have been 
well planned and successfully executed. The Com- 
mittee concludes that the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram is and will continue to be an effective and 
essential tool in carrying out our national security 
interests and in promoting free world defense. 
To abandon the program, for errors in execution 
or for any other reasons, would be to abandon the 
free world and to lose the cold war. 


Summary 


1. The Communist military threat is greater 
than ever. 

2. The Communist economic and political threat 
and capabilities are expanding. 

3. The average level of expenditure needed for 
military assistance over the next few years is, in 
the judgment of the Committee, not likely to be 
less, as an order of magnitude, than that required 
in the recent past. To reduce the program by 
approximately one-third from the present rate of 
deliveries, which would, in a year or two, be the 
result of continuing the current fiscal year’s $1.5 
billion military assistance appropriation or the 
$1.6 billion present request for Fiscal Year 1960, 
would amount to a fundamental change in United 
States national policy. It would imply a strategic 
retreat. 

4. The amount of military assistance required 
for Fiscal Year 1960 has been considered in some 
detail by the Committee. Its sub-groups visited 
many countries, including most of those receiving 





major amounts of military assistance. The Com- 
mittee recommends that approximately $400 mil- 
lion be made available for new commitments, 
primarily for the NATO area, in addition to the 
$1.6 billion present request. This should not 
change significantly the estimated expenditures in 
Fiscal Year 1960. 

5. The proposed economic assistance program 
for Fiscal Year 1960 is the minimum needed. 
Material reductions in the total might well re- 
strict the United States to a disproportionately 
military approach, and thus make the Commu- 
nist economic offensive more effective. In fact, a 
level of lending for economic development under 
the Mutual Security Program at a rate of at least 
$1 billion a year will probably be needed by Fiscal 
Year 1961. 

6. Certain features of the applicable legislation 
and procedures have tended to impede efficient 
administration of the mutual security and re- 
lated programs. These should be. reconsidered 
and improved in the interest of bringing these 
programs to maximum effectiveness. 

7. The Mutual Security Program is now and 
will remain an essential tool of foreign policy. 
Accordingly, the Committee proposes that the 
Congress and the Executive Branch take the nec- 
essary legislative and administrative steps to put 
the Mutual Security Program on a continuing 
basis. Specific recommendations will be made in 
our final report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ditton ANDERSON 
JosepH M. Doncr 
Aurrep M. GRUENTHER 
Marx Leva 
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Grorcs McGuer 
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James E. Wess 
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The Mutual Security Program: 
Instrument for Peace and Freedom 


Statement by Under Secretary Dillon* 


I appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
your committee in support of the President’s re- 
quest for the mutual security program for fiscal 
year 1960. 

I believe deeply that the compelling realities 
of the world around us make the vigorous and de- 
termined continuation of this program truly vital 
to the peace of the world, the survival of our coun- 
try, and the lives of our people. 

I shall not review these realities now, because I 
know they are well understood by your committee. 
Moreover, they have been fully and eloquently re- 
stated by the President in his message to the Con- 
gress? That message is before you and does not 
need repetition by me. 

I should like to proceed at once, therefore, to the 
program itself and to certain major aspects of it 
in which I think you may be particularly in- 
terested. : 


THE PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


First, as to the program broadly. The Con- 
gress and the executive branch, working together 
through two administrations, have created in the 
mutual security program over the last 12 years a 
powerful instrument of national policy. It is an 
instrument not for war or the subjugation and 
enslavement of others but for peace and the 
strengthening of freedom and the economic prog- 
ress of all free nations. This instrument is tried 
and tested. It is successful. © 

To continue the mutual security program effec- 
tively, the President is requesting for fiscal year 
1960 an authorization of $3,930 million. For rea- 
sons which I will discuss more fully later, I would 
like to emphasize my opinion that this is a mini- 
mum program. In fact, a stronger case can be 
made for increasing than for decreasing it. 

Each category in the program is built up out of 
specific needs for individual countries and activi- 
ties. I hope the committee will not take action to 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 4 (press release 301). 
* BuLietin of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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reduce any categories of aid without giving us an 
opportunity to submit testimony on the particular 
countries or specific programs as to which it may 
have doubts. We believe it is essential in the over- 
all interest of our national security that the com- 
mittee authorize the full amount requested in each 
category. Succeeding witnesses will be prepared 
to deal in detail with the individual programs. 


MAJOR SUBJECTS OF INTEREST 


Now let me turn to four specific subjects which 
I feel are of particular interest to your committee. 
These are the military assistance program, par- 
ticularly the relative emphasis to be put on mili- 
tary and economic assistance; second, the future 
of the Development Loan Fund; third, progress 
of efforts to stimulate private investment abroad 
in the Jess developed countries; and, fourth, the 
administration of the mutual security program. 


The Balance of Military and Economic Aid 


Last fall members of this committee suggested 
in a letter*® to the President that there might be 
a serious distortion in the relative importance 
which is attached to military and related aid on 
the one hand and technical assistance and self- 
liquidating economic development assistance on 
the other. 

These views have been seriously considered by 
the executive branch in formulating and develop- 
ing its program proposals for fiscal year 1960. 
The judgments the program reflects represent our 
view as to the minimum outlay for military pur- 
poses consonant with the maintenance of our se- 
curity and the proper outlay for economic pur- 
poses consonant with our interests and the needs 
of other countries. I do not think there is any 
difference in philosophy between the executive 
branch and the Members of the Congress on this 
subject. ‘ 

As the President said in his message, our mili- 
tary programs are “not through choice but neces- 
sity. It is not in our nature to wish to spend our 
substance on weapons. We would like to see these 
outlays shifted to the economic benefit of our 
own Nation and our friends abroad striving for 
economic progress.” 


* [bid., Oct. 6, 1958, p. 547. 
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In accordance with this philosophy we have in 
fact been shifting the emphasis from military to 
economic programs in recent years. Taking the 
figures for the underdeveloped areas, the military 
assistance program was just under 50 percent of 
the total program for fiscal year 1958, 42 percent 
for fiscal year 1959, and the request for fiscal year 
1960 is 35 percent. Economic assistance has risen 
proportionately from 50 percent in fiscal year 
1958 to 58 percent in fiscal year 1959 and to 64.5 
percent in the request for fiscal year 1960. This 
is clear evidence that we have been substantially 
shifting the emphasis of our mutual security pro- 
gram in the less developed areas toward economic 
assistance. It is our opinion, backed by the unan- 
imous findings of the Draper Committee,‘ that, if 
still greater emphasis is to be given to the eco- 
nomic development programs, it can only be 
through larger appropriations for economic de- 
velopment purposes. 

It is imperative not only as a military matter 
but as a matter of foreign policy that we continue 
to join with our allies and friends to maintain a 
measure of military strength sufficient to deter 
aggression and to maintain order—conditions es- 
sential to economic progress and the strengthen- 
ing of free institutions. 

Such defensive power cannot be confined 
solaly to the industrialized countries. It must 
also exist in underdeveloped countries, particu- 
larly when such countries lie in close proximity 
to the power of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

It is therefore essential to help maintain forces 
in such countries up to carefully determined levels. 
We realize quite plainly that these forces by 
themselves are not capable of defeating an all-out 
Communist attack, and this is not their purpose. 
They are important, however, in playing an as- 
signed role in collective defense and in maintain- 
ing the integrity of their homelands from the 
dangers of Communist infiltration, subversion, or 
insurrection. 

Secretary [of Defense Neil H.] McElroy and 
General [Nathan F.] Twining® will, of course, 
provide expert military testimony on Wednesday 
[May 6]; but, since I have had responsibility for 
reviewing and passing on the total program in- 
cluding the military program, I want to make 


“See p. 796. 
* General Twining’s statement was read by Gen. T. D. 
White, Chief of Staff, USAF. 
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plain that I believe the military assistance request 
of $1.6 billion for fiscal year 1960 is the barest 
minimum and cannot safely be reduced. 


The Economic Program 


I believe there is substantially universal agree- 
ment among those who have carefully studied the 
matter that, while the military threat of commu- 
nism is undiminished, the economic threat is 
mounting. I discussed the Sino-Soviet program 
of penetration through economic means with your 
committee at some length in January,’ and I shall 
not repeat that discussion now. 

I want to reemphasize, however, as I said then, 
and as the President has stressed in his recent 
message, that, entirely aside from the Communist 
military and economic threat, the economic, po- 
litical, and social revolutions stirring many of 
the underdeveloped areas create urgent needs for 
United States understanding and economic help. 
These are needs which we must meet, both in our 
own national interest and in response to our own 
humanitarian motivations. 

Four elements of our total program serve these 
needs in varying degrees: defense support, special 
assistance, technical cooperation, and the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

Defense support, for which we ask $835 million, 
serves a dual purpose: It enables the recipient 
country to maintain agreed military strength 
without economic retrogression, and it provides 
the necessary foundation of economic stability on 
which other elements of the program can build 
toward economic progress. Defense support goes 
to 12 countries which, with the single exception 
of Spain, lie along the periphery of the Sino- 
Soviet empire. All of these countries have stra- 
tegic significance and are prime targets of 
international communism. 

I should like to make one overall point in con- 
nection with these defense support funds: While 
a cut in defense support funds would undoubtedly 
make it very difficult for the recipient country 
to maintain its military strength, it would not 
of itself assure that military forces would be 
reduced. The decision to have such forces stems 
from the country’s belief in their necessity for 
its security. Even if we and the country in 
question were to agree that a reduction in military 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1959, p. 206. 
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forces was desirable, such a change could only 
be made over a period of several years and would 
involve additional economic assistance to support 
the shift. Therefore it is quite likely that the 
impact of a cut in defense support would have 
to be absorbed in the first instance by a reduction 
in nonmilitary expenditures. The result would 
be a serious weakening of economic and political 
stability in these countries which are so important 
to our common defense. It would also have the 
effect of retarding their economic growth. 

The Draper Committee reviewed this program 
in some detail and reached the unanimous con- 
clusion that it was presently programed at an 
austere level which it would be dangerous to 
reduce. 

Special assistance, for which we are asking 
$272 million—approximately the same amount 
programed this year—also contributes to eco- 
nomic stability and progress. The fiscal year 
1959 program was increased over the amount 
originally requested primarily because of the in- 
creased tensions in the Middle East. The addi- 
tional funds were drawn from the contingency 
fund. It is important not to confuse special 
assistance with the contingency fund. Special 
assistance is not emergency money. It is pro- 


gramed for certain countries where we wish to 
achieve special political, economic, humanitarian, 
or other objectives which cannot be gained from 
technical cooperation or the Development Loan 
Fund. These include countries of great impor- 
tance to us, such as Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 


Jordan, Ethiopia, and the Sudan—and_belea- 
guered West Berlin. ; 

It also provides for certain health and educa 
tion programs: the continuation of our successful 
effort to eradicate malaria; a new program to ex- 
plore methods of attacking the world’s most 
widespread killer—waterborne diseases; a small 
contribution for international medical research; 
help to American schools abroad. It also in- 
cludes a new and potentially extremely valuable 
program to encourage and stimulate American 
and local private investment in the less developed 
countries. 

Detailed testimony on each special assistance 
program will be provided by future witnesses. 

The contingency fund, for which we are re- 
questing $200 million, is for two broad purposes: 
to cover contingent needs we are now aware of 
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but which are not yet sufficiently well defined to 
be programed, and to cover emergencies which 
are not foreseeable at all. The contingencies 
foreseen are more than enough to demonstrate the 
need for the full $200 million requested. 


Technical Cooperation and the DLF 


The two elements of the program primarily 
directed at economic development are the techni- 
cal cooperation program and the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Technical cooperation has been increased stead- 
ily in recent years. The increase in bilateral and 
multilateral programs for this year totals almost 
$40 million. I think this is a wise step forward, 
and the important question here is whether it will 
be possible to mobilize, indoctrinate, and place in 
the field the highly qualified personnel required 
by this program. We believe this can be done, 
and we will make a determined effort to do it. 

The Development Loan Fund in 1 year of active 
operation: has begun to fulfill the hopes held for it 
as a major tool for advancing economic develop- 
ment projects crucial to the progress of friendly 
nations. 

The executive branch from the beginning has 
considered that at the appropriate time it should 
be placed on a longer term basis at a higher level 
of operation. Last fall the executive branch gave 
careful consideration to the possibility of present- 
ing a request for such a longer term, increased 
DLF this year. In the final analysis the reasons 
for deferring the request until fiscal year 1961 
seemed compelling. 

In the first place, we have now only about 1 year 
of full-scale operation of the Fund behind us. 
The additional experience that will come with an- 
other year’s operation will be invaluable in judg- 
ing the size and form which longer term capital- 
ization of the Fund should take. You will recall 
that when the President originally proposed the 
establishment of the Development Loan Fund 2 
years ago he asked for a 3-year capitalization, and, 
as he stated in his recent message to the Congress, 
it was his intention, based on observation of its 
progress within that period, to ask for longer 
term capitalization commencing in fiscal year 
1961. The request for fiscal year 1960 will com- 
plete this original 3-year trial period. 

Another reason for postponing the decision on 
long-term capitalization until next year flowed 
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from our desire to insure that the Development 
Loan Fund fits carefully into the pattern of other 
development institutions. 

This year consideration is being given to the 
creation of two new institutions in this field. One 
is the inter-American development banking insti- 
tution, the creation of which was recently agreed 
to by the 21 members of the Organization of 
American States.” We hope that this institution 
will become a reality in the course of this year. 
Legislation requesting authorization for the U.S. 
to take part in this institution will be sent to the 
Congress in the immediate future. 

The second institution to which consideration is 
being given is an International Development As- 
sociation to be formed as an adjunct to the World 
Bank. This would be a multilateral version of 
our own Development Loan Fund. 

While negotiations regarding this institution 
are not as far advanced as in the case of the inter- 
American institution, we do expect that later in 
the year we will have a much clearer idea as to 
the practicability and possibilities of such an in- 
stitution. Information regarding the possibilities 
for these two institutions seemed to us essential in 
working out long-term plans for the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Taking into account this information and our 
further experience in operating the Fund, the De- 
partment of State presently intends to submit for 
consideration by the President next fall a pro- 
posal for the long-term financing of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund beginning in fiscal year 1961. 

In this connection I believe you may have no- 
ticed that the President in discussing this matter 
at his press conference last week emphasized the 
importance of the principle of long-range commit- 
ment and the need for the Development Loan 
Fund to be kept at a level where it could do the 
job. 

Meanwhile, I consider it absolutely essential to 
an adequate program of economic development 
that the Congress authorize and appropriate the 
full $700 million which the administration has re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960. 


Encouragement of Private Investment 


You have asked, Mr. Chairman, that the De- 
partment be prepared during these hearings to 


7¥or background, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 646. 





present any changes in the mutual security legis- 
lation which are considered desirable in order to 
implement recommendations in the report on pri- 
vate enterprise recently prepared at my request 
pursuant to section 413(c).® 

This report contains three recommendations of 
significance to this legislation. 

One proposes the broadening of ICA’s program 
of guarantees against defined nonbusiness risks 
to include risks attendant upon revolution, insur- 
rection, and civil strife. An amendment of the 
legislation to give effect to this recommendation 
has been proposed. 

The second recommendation proposes the broad- 
ening of governmental guarantees to insure pri- 
vate lenders against nonpayment, for any reason, 
of a portion of their loans abroad. The Export- 
Import Bank has been requested by the National 
Advisory Council to take immediate action to 
institute a new program of partial guarantees to 
carry out this recommendation. Since it already 
has adequate authority for such a program, no 
legislation is required. 

The third relevant recommendation in the re- 
port proposes that the Development Loan Fund be 
given authority to make equity investments, pro- 
vided that such ownership rights by the Govern- 
ment do not carry with them voting rights in 
respect to management and control. While I be- 
lieve that the objective of this recommendation— 
mainly to provide the DLF with greater invest- 
ment flexibility—is a desirable one, it raises a 
number of complex problems relating to the impli- 
cations of Government ownership rights to 
private enterprise. The executive branch has not 
completed its consideration of this recommenda- 
tion and, accordingly, does not wish to propose 
legislation at this time. 

There are, of course, many other recommenda- 
tions in the report which do not involve amend- 
ment of the mutual security legislation. Never- 
theless, I believe the committee will be interested 
to know that all of these recommendations are 
being followed up. The Treasury Department is 
today [May 4] transmitting to the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means the views of the executive 
branch on H.R. 5 (the Boggs bill): providing for 


*For a summary of the report, see ibid., Apr. 20, 
1959, p. 562. Copies of the report may be obtained upon 
request from the Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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tax measures to encourage private foreign invest- 
ment. These views have been formulated after 
full consideration of the related recommendations 
in the report. With respect to other recommenda- 
tions in the report, ranging from the encourage- 
ment of foreign investment by small business to 
the improvement in governmental services to busi- 
ness, I have requested that these recommendations 
be given early attention by the various executive 
agencies concerned, including the Departments 
of State and Commerce, the Dev2lopment Loan 
Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Department of Justice. 

When this program is completed, in particular 
the recommendations for tax legislation, I believe 
that the inducement to private American capital 
and managerial talent to undertake ventures in 
the less developed areas will be substantially 
greater than at present. 


Coordination and Administration 


Finally, I would like to touch on the coordina- 
tion and administration of the mutual security 
program and other economic programs. 

Your committee has shown over the years an 
intense and practical interest in strengthening the 
coordination of the several categories of the mu- 
tual security program and of other related eco- 
nomic programs of our Government in order that 
they may all support the attainment of our for- 
eign policy objectives with the least cost and the 
greatest effectiveness. 

We have been steadily moving in this direction 
for the past 18 months. In February of this year 
an important step was taken when the Secretary 
delegated to the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs his control over ICA.*® The role of the 
Under Secretary which was previously implicit 
is now explicit. ICA has been brought more 
closely within the Department while retaining its 
separate form for administrative purposes. 

Under the new coordinating arrangements the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, after con- 
sultation with Defense and ICA, develops and 


*On Feb. 3, 1959, the Secretary of State signed Amend- 
ment No. 5 to Delegation of Authority No. 85 of June 30, 
1955, whereby the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs was given the function of directing and controlling 
the International Cooperation Administration. 
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approves broad policies for the conduct of the 
mutual security program, reviews annual pro- 
grams submitted by Defense and ICA, approves 
the budget estimates as submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and assures that effective coordina- 
tion takes place between the Department of De- 
fense, ICA, and the rest of the Department of 
State. 

Placing responsibility for broad coordination 
of the mutual security program in the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs makes possible 
the close integration of this program with all other 
foreign economic activities of the United States. 
The Under Secretary is also Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Development Loan 
Fund and Alternate Governor of the United 
States on the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. He provides policy guidance on 
matters relating to P.L. 480 [Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act]. He also repre- 
sents the Department of State on the National 
Advisory Council, whose specific function it is to 
coordinate the activities of other United States 
Government agencies, including the Development 
Loan Fund, to the extent they engage in foreign 
loans and foreign financial transactions. 


Administration 


During the past few years we have heard much 
of individual errors in the administration of the 
program. It zs important to correct these errors. 
But, in our concern over the administration of the 
program, do not let us miss the forest for the 
trees. The situation in Laos is a case in point. 
Here we have had many criticisms and much un- 
favorable publicity during the past year. How- 
ever, the overall result in Laos has been a re- 
sounding success. The country has been success- 
fully reunified; the Communist-controlled prov- 
inces have been reintegrated into the national life; 
fellow travelers have been forced out of the Gov- 
ernment, which is now more stable than at any 
time since the Indochina war. The currency has 
been revalued, and import controls have been 
eliminated. Although many problems remain, 
Laos, thanks to the mutual security program, has 
made remarkable progress. This story can be 
repeated in many places. All in all we can and 
should be proud of the results we have achieved. 

Errors do occur, of course, and, while some are 
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inevitable in a program of this size and complex- 
ity, I am sure that with recent administrative im- 
provements and our greater experience their in- 
cidence is decreasing. I am satisfied that the 
many changes which have been and are being 
made are leading to increasingly effective admin- 
istration of its programs. A basic change in ICA 
administration, for example, has been the central- 
ization in one office of responsibility for both 
operations and technical advice—which should 
result in more rapid action in Washington. There 
are already many concrete indications of the 
progress being made. Administration will con- 
tinue to have high priority attention, and the 
Acting Director [Leonard J. Saccio] of ICA will 
be prepared to discuss in detail with you the 
recent changes and improvements. 


CONCLUSION 


After the most intensive examination of this 
program for the past 2 years, I am convinced it 
is completely justified by two reasons which are 
simple, straightforward, and clear. First, our 
security is dependent on the assistance of allies. 
Our needs for allied military forces, bases, 
strategic resources, and productive capacity are 
real and inescapable. These needs can be realized 
only through this program. If it did not exist it 
would have to be invented. Second, we are, must 
be, and want to be concerned with the welfare 
of our fellow human beings. We can no more 
live unscathed in a community of nations if it is 
diseased, poverty stricken, and unstable than we 
could live unscathed in our local communities 
under such conditions. 

The mutual security program cannot alone pre- 
serve the free world nor solve the great interna- 
tional problems. We must never assume that it 
can. But without it worldwide despair and defeat 
are inevitable; with it the hope for the future 
can be bright. 

Today we are confronted by an all-pervading, 
insidious challenge to freedom everywhere. It is 
a long-term challenge, pressed by leaders with in- 
finite patience. We are faced also by the challenge 
of the revolutionary awakenings of many hun- 
dreds of millions of people in three-quarters of 
the globe. 

We need have no fear that we will lack the in- 
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genuity to meet these challenges. We do so in 
this mutual security program. 

Our danger is in the test to our determination— 
our perseverance. If we stand up resolutely to the 
challenge of history, if we see in these great revo- 
lutions the opportunity to shape the future of a 
world of progress and of peace, we shall pass the 
test of survival and of greatness. 

Our cause today is not just the preservation of 
our lives, our Nation, and human liberty on this 
planet; it is the encouragement of a political and 
social structure in which the full energies of man 
and the untold benefits of science can enrich the 
peaceful lives of human beings everywhere. 

The mutual security program, vigorously pur- 
sued, is a powerful mechanism to these ends. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 1st Session 


Agreement for Cooperation With EURATOM. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Agreements for Coopera- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
January 21-22, 1959. 150 pp. 

The Next Ten Years in Space, 1959-1969. Staff report 
of the Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration. H. Doc. 115. February 3, 1959. 221 pp. 

Amendments to the Bretton Woods Agreements Act of 
1945, as Amended. Background documents relative to 
ee Bretton Woods Agreements Act of 1945, as amended. 

9 pp. 

International Health and Medical Research Act of 1959. 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on S.J. Res. 41. February 24—March 10, 
1959. 234 pp. 

The Effect of Red China Communes on the United States. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act and Other 
Internal Security Laws of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. March 24,1959. 74 pp. 

Geneva Test Ban Negotiations. Hearing before the Sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
pursuant to S. Res. 31. March 25, 1959. 32 pp. 

Amendment to Budget and Proposed Supplemental Appro- 
priations, Fiscal Year 1960, for Department of Defense 
Military Functions. Communication from the Presi- 
dent. H. Doc. 102. March 26, 1959. 5 pp. 

The Federal Government’s Foreign Language Training 
Programs. Report of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. S. Rept. 153. April 7, 1959. 
29 pp. 

Fourteenth Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information. H. Doc. 106. April 7, 1959. 61 pp. 
Mutual Security Act of 1959. Hearings before the House 

Foreign Affairs Committee on draft legislation to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. Part II. April 7-10, 1959. 

248 pp. 

U.S. Contributions to International Organizations. The 
seventh report on the extent and disposition of U.*. 
contributions to international organizations for the 
fiscal year 1958. H. Doc. 111. April 8, 1959. 117 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Accession deposited: France, April 24, 1959. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. En- 
tered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Accession deposited: France, April 24, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 30, 1955. TIAS 3920. 

Accession deposited: Ireland, April 23, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense 
assistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2010). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels April 21 and 
29,1959. Entered into force April 29, 1959. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Agreement for cooperation in the civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Vienna May 11, 1959. Enters into 
force on date each party receives from the other writ- 
ten notification that it has complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the amount to be made available to 
the United States during Japanese fiscal year 1959 
under article XXV of the administrative agreement of 
February 28, 1952 (TIAS 2492), for U.S. services and 
supplies in Japan. Effected by exchange of notes .at 
Tokyo April 6, 1959. Entered into force April 6, 1959. 


Portugal 


Parcel post agreement and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Lisbon January 12 and at Washington Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959. 

Entered into force: May 1, 1959. 

Parcel post convention. Signed at Washington July 27 
and at Lisbon November 25, 1916. 41 Stat. 1677. 
Terminated: May 1, 1959 (replaced by parcel post 

agreement and regulations of execution, supra). 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement supplementing and amending the agricultural 
commodities agreement of December 24, 1958 (TIAS 
4147). Effected by exchange of notes at Cairo May 5, 
1959. Entered into force May 5, 1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During May 1959 


U.N. ECAFE/TAA Regional Seminar on Trade Promotion 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 14th Session. . . 

U.N. Committee on Information From Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 10th Session. 

ILO Coal Mines Committee: 7th Session 

OAS Special Committee To Study New Measures for Economic 
Development (‘Committee of 21°’). 

U.N. Social Commission: 12th Session. ‘ 

ICAO Aeronautical Information Services and Aeronautical Charts 
Divisions. 

WMO Executive Committee: 11th Session . 

South Pacific Conference: 4th Session . ‘ 

12th International Cannes Film Festival. . é 

U.N. International Study Group on Lead and Zine: Ist Meeting : 

PAHO Executive Committee: 37th Meeting . 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Commit- 
tee: Working Party of Telecommunications Experts. 

Conference on Food for Peace: Ministers Meeting : ee 

GATT Committee I on Expansion of international Trade . 

GATT Intersessional Committee . . : 

U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space . 

GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . 

a Rubber Study Group: Special Management Commit- 


U. N “ECLA Committee on Trade . . 

ITU International Telephone and Telegr: aph Consultative Commit- 
tee (CCITT): Subcommittee for the Far East on the General 
Plan for the Development of the International Network. 

vay Consultations With European Economic Community on 

ugar. 

GATT Contracting Parties: 14th Session 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Statistical Committee. . 

ILO/FAO Technical Meeting on Cooperatives in Europe and North 
America. 

12th World Health Fema ; 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee . 

South Pacific Commission: 19th Session . Se bie. at sie 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 18th Plenary Meeting . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America: 8th Session . 

4th Inter-American Indian Conference 

Pan American Highway Congresses 
Executive Committee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Latin American Seminar on Status of Women 

U.N. Commission on Sovereignty Over Natural Wealth and Re- 
sources: Ist Session. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for Major 
Project on “Mutu: il Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values’’: 2d Meeting. 

ICAO: Informal Pacific Region Meeting of Air Traffic Services and 
Communication Experts. 

16th World Congress of Veterinary Medicine. 

FAO Group on Grains: 4th Session . 

ILO Governing Body: 142d Session (and Committees). 

UNESCO Administrative Commission ae ane 


: 4th "Meeting ‘of Permanent 


Tokyo . 
Geneva. . 
New York 


Geneva. é 
Buenos Aires . 


New York 
Montreal . 


Geneva. . F 
Rabaul, New Britain : 
Cannes . noe 
New York 
Washington . 

Tokyo . ‘ 


Washington. . 
Geneva. . . 
Geneva. 

New York 
Geneva. 
London. 


Panamé 
Tokyo . 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Rome 
Naples 


Geneva 

Rome . 

Rabaul, New Britain . 
W: ashington . 

Panamé 

Guatemala C ity . 
Washington . 


Bogota . 
New York 


Paris. 


Bangkok . 


Madrid. 
Rome 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


30-May 24 
20-May 8 
20-May 15 


27-May 8 
27-—May 8 


27-May 15 
28-May 25 


29-May 8 


a. 29-May 13 
ay 1-15 


May 4-7 
May 4-8 
May 4-15 


May 5-6 
May 5-13 
May 6-8 
May 6, 7, 26 
May 11-13 
May 11-13 


May 11-14 
May 11-15 


May 11-20 


May 11-30 
May 12-13 
May 12-21 


May 12-30 
May 13-14 
May 13-17 
May 13-22 
May 14-23 
May 16-25 
May 18-22 


May 18-29 
May 18-22 


May 19-23 


May 20-30 


May 21-27 
May 21-29 
May 25-30 
May 25-30 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 


Following 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 14, 1959. 
is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; ECAFE, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economic Commission for 
Latin America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General 
Agreement on "Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International ‘Atomic E nergy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; IBE, International Bureau of Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Orgarization; 
ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, Inter- 
national Telecommunication U nion; O AS, Organization of American States; PAHO, Pan American Health ‘Organization 
PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; TAA, Technical Assistance Administration; U.N., United 
Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations 


Children’s Fund; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Adjourned During May 1959—Continued 


U.N. Special Fund: 2d Session of Governing Council . . May 26-28 
UNESCO External Relations Commission i May 26-30 


In Session as of May 31, 1959 


Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests (recessed May - - Oct. 31, 1958- 
12 until Foreign Ministers have adjourned; will reconvene not 
later than June 8). 

Bier Subcommittee To Study the Constitution and Rules of Pro- i ote elle’ ee Apr. 13- 
cedure. 

Four-Power Foreign Ministers Meeting 

ITU Administrative Council: 14th Session. . 

ICAO Panel for Coordinating Procedures Respecting the Supply of 
Information for Air Operations. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 54th Session . . 


Scheduled June 1 Through August 31, 1959 


FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 31st Session 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 13th General Assembly . ingt June 1- 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 24th Session June 2- 
ILO Conference: 43d Session June 3— 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Workin i June 3- 
IAEA Scientific Advisory Committee to Board of Governors. . . i he June 4- 
Customs Cooperation Council: 14th Session bi & June 8- 
U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 7th Session . . ae June 8- 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee: 2d Sessi Ro oe es SUE 
6th International Electronic and Nuclear Exhibit and Congress . June 15- 
FAO Council: 30th Session June 15- 
Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commis- June 15- 
sioner for Refugees. 
GATT Group of Experts on Restrictive Business Practices. . . . Geneva. June 15- 
ICAO Assembly: 12th Session San Diego June 16- 
South Pacific Research Council: 10th Meeting Nouméa, New Caledonia. . . June 17- 
International Whaling Commission: 11th Meeting Bons ss June 22- 
IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: Ist Session of Tonnage Meas- . . June 24- 
urement Subcommittee. 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee and Working Parties Bs June 24- 
9th International Berlin Film — BO 5 Uk June 26- 
15th International Dairy Con ee wees June 29- 
FAO Desert Locust Control medibon: 6th Session . - . « - June 29- 
GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 
IAEA Board of Governors: 12th Session 
IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 2d Meet- 
ing. 
eee International Commission of Navigation Congresses: An- Brussels 
nual Meeting 
U.N. ECAFE/FAO Working Party on Rational Utilization of Wood Bangkok 
Poles for Power and Communication Lines. 
IMCO Council Meeting: 2d Session 
UNESCO/IBE: 22d Sctaruationel Conference on Public Educa- Geneva 
tion. 
International Seed Testing Association: 12th Congress 
ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 3d Meeting 
IAEA Seminar on Training of Specialists in the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. 
IBE Council: 25th Session 
Caribbean Commission: Conference on the Revision of the Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of the Commission. 
International Wheat Council: 26th Session 
Conference of Commonwealth Survey Officers 
ITU International Administrative Radio Conference . 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handi- 
craft Marketing: 6th Meeting. 
ICAO Legal Division: 12th Session 
International Institute of Refrigeration: 10th Congress 
20th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 
Inter-American Council of Jurists: 4th Session 
48th Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
17th International Congress of Pure and a Chemistry . 
FAO Working Party on Copra Quality and Grading: 2d Session . 
PAIGH Directing wy Aneb 4th Meeting 
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The World Rice Situation and the Outlook for 1959 


THIRD SESSION OF FAO CONSULTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF RICE, COLOMBO, CEYLON, FEBRUARY 16-24, 1959 


by Dexter V. Rivenburgh 


The third session of the Consultative Subcom- 
mittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice was held 
at Colombo, Ceylon, from the 16th to the 24th of 
February 1959. The session was preceded by a 
meeting of the Subcommittee’s Working Group 
on Rice Grading and Standardization. 

This Subcommittee is an international group 
operating under the Commodity Problems Com- 
mittee of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. It was set up to conduct, 
on a permanent basis, the work which had pre- 
viously been carried on by three ad hoc meetings 
convened at the requests of governments having 
a major interest in rice. The first such meeting 
was held at Bangkok, Thailand, in 1953; it was 
followed by sessions at Rangoon, Burma, in 1954, 
and at Bangkok in 1955. The first session of the 
permanent Subcommittee was held at Rome, Italy, 
in 1956, and the second at Washington, D.C., in 
1958. 


Purpose of Meetings 

The purpose of these meetings is to facilitate 
intergovernmental study and consultation on the 
economic aspects of the rice industry throughout 
the world with special attention to the rice trade 
itself, including the factors or obstacles affecting 
or preventing the expansion of international trade 
in rice. Through the Working Group on Rice 
Grading the Subcommittee has been engaged in 
evaluating various national systems of grading 
and of quality inspection. This has resulted in 
a series of internationally agreed definitions of 
rice terminology in common usage in various areas 
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of the world. A glossary of such definitions has 
been published in seven separate languages. An 
outline of a model basic system of rice grading has 
been released showing minimum points any na- 
tional system of grading should contain, and a 
similar one is nearing completion covering a 
model basic plan for quality inspection. The 
work of the Subcommittee on all of these economic 
factors is complementary to the work of the In- 
ternational Rice Commission, whose terms of 
reference relate solely to the technical phases of 
rice production and processing. 

Approximately 27 countries, including prin- 
cipal rice exporting and importing countries 
throughout the world, are active participants in 
the Subcommittee. The representation at meet- 
_ngs varies as to the number of delegations pres- 
ent. The meeting just concluded in Ceylon had 
delegations representing Australia, Burma, Cana- 
da, Ceylon, France, Germany, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, Thai- 
land, the United States, and Viet-Nam. The 
United States was represented by a three-member 
delegation headed by Dexter V. Rivenburgh, Rice 
Marketing Specialist of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Other 
members were Loren L. Davis, Agronomy Ad- 





© Mr. Rivenburgh, Rice Marketing Special- 
ist of the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, headed the U.S. 
delegation to the third session of the Con- 
sultative Subcommittee. 

















viser, U.S. Operations Mission, Ceylon, and Nor- 
throp H. Kirk, Second Secretary, U.S. Embassy, 
Ceylon. 

A major portion of the discussions at sessions 
of the Subcommittee is usually concerned with 
evaluating the world trade in rice in the preceding 
year and with developing an outlook approach to 
the trends likely to be of importance in the current 
year. In addition to discussing the work of its 
Working Group on Rice Grading the Subcom- 
mittee is also concerned with continuing studies 
on the consumption and utilization of rice by- 
products. Other phases of the economic aspects of 
the rice trade discussed are the internal marketing 
patterns of various countries, the improvements in 
international statistics and economic information, 
and the relationship of prices to production and 
consumption. 


Increase in Both Supply and Demand 


The principal item of general interest under 
discussion by the 1959 session was the world rice 
situation and outlook. Because of the world record 
crop of rice produced in 1958-59, from which the 
export supplies moving into market during calen- 
dar 1959 will be drawn, the Subcommittee agreed 
that supplies available for export in 1959 would 
be substantially greater than those of 1958. It 
noted, however, that world requirements of im- 
porting countries have shown a tendency to rise 
for the past several years despite increases in 
production. This is attributed to the continued 
high rate of population increase in areas where 
rice is a major cereal in the diet. 

The per capita rate of consumption is also rising 
because of improved economic conditions and the 
improvement in the existing price relationship be- 
tween rice and competing cereals. In areas where 
rice is used as a variety food rather than as a 
major portion of the diet, there was also found 
evidence of an increase in consumption. The Sub- 
committee considered that world demand would 
go up in 1959, and, while market supplies would 
not be as limited in certain grades and qualities as 
they were in 1958, it was not likely that any 
burdensome world supplies would develop during 
the year. 
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The Subcommittee noted that, while production 
had been generally higher in 1958-59 throughout 
the world, there were practically no excess stocks 
carried over as of January 1, 1959, by exporters 
with the exception of the United States, and that 
1959 requirements would have to be drawn almost 
exclusively from the current crop now moving into 


market. In view of the fact that the market has 


now absorbed the large surpluses existing in 1955 
and 1956, in addition to the annual crops produced 
since that time, it was considered that demands 
against present supplies would remain relatively 
high. Finally, the Subcommittee pointed out in 
its report that, regardless of the excellent crop of 
last year, major importers with few exceptions do 
not have adequate stocks. Under current prices 
it was considered likely that some portion of the 
rice moving into trade might be for the purpose of 
building a more adequate stockpile position as 
well as for current consumption needs. 

The next meeting of the Subcommittee will be 
held in Viet-Nam in the latter part of February 
1960. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Consulate Opened at Lome, Togo 


The Department of State announced on May 11 (press 
release 320) that it had officially opened a consulate at 
Lomé, Republic of Togo, on May 7. The Republic of 
Togo is located between Dahomey and Ghana in West 
Africa. Formerly a part of the German colony of Togo, 


: this territory was placed under French administration 


by the League of Nations following World War I. It 
became a U.N. trust territory after World War II. Togo 
is now expected to attain full independence in 1960 with 
termination of the country’s trusteeship status. 

Jesse M. MacKnight is the consul in charge at the post. 


Designations 


Robert Martin Snyder as director of the U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, Nairobi, British East Africa, effective May 
13. (For biographic details, see press release 329 dated 
May 13.) 
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Africa 

Consulate Opened at Lomé, Togo . 

Snyder — USOM | director, British East 
Africa 

Agriculture 

Wheat Exporting Nations Hold Food for Peace 
Conference (text of communique) 

The World Rice Situation and the Outlook for 
1959 (Rivenburgh) ; 

American Principles. Freedom ‘ond the Search for 
Peace (Eisenhower) 6 eA a ene teh ee 

American Republics. U.S. Ambassadors in South 
America Conclude Talks at weciura neat of 
final statement) 

Bulgaria. U.S. Lifts Restriction on ‘Seo e 
Bulgaria 

Claims and Property. Just ‘Cominiaaabton in ant 
propriation Cases: Decline and Partial stave 
(Becker) PES a” Pe eee 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy .. 

An Interim Rev iew of the U. s. Military. Assistance 
Program (Eisenhower, text of report) . 

The Mutual Security Program: Instrument for 
Peace and Freedom (Dillon) a oe ae 

Department and Foreign Service 

Consulate Opened at Lomé, Togo 

Designations (Snyder) F 

U.S. Ambassadors in South America Conclude Talks 
at Santiago (text of final statement) 


Economic Affairs. Just Compensation in Expro- 
priation Cases: Decline and Partial Recovery 
(Becker) ret a ad Se ea 

Educational Shenae. U.S. Invites Soviets To 
Negotiate Extension of Exchange Agreement 

France. Western Powers Present Peace Plan at 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva (Herter, 
text of Western peace plan, delegation) 

Germany. Western Powers Present Peace Plan at 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva (Herter, 
text of Western peace plan, delegation) 

International Information. John Foster Dulles 
Library Established at Princeton 

International Law. Just Compensation in eate- 
priation Cases: Decline and Partial Recovery 
(Becker ) ore 

International Organizations po" Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings. lt. 

Western Powers Present Peace Plan at ’ Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Geneva (Herter, text 
of Western peace plan, delegation) : 

Wheat Exporting Nations Hold Food for Peace 
Conference (text of communique) . . 

The World Rice Situation and the Outlook for 
1959 (Rivenburgh) Ri Vartei tn ee, A ae ia. ao “ecco 

Israel. Development Loans 


Military Affairs. An Interim aera of the US 
Military Assistance — (Hisenhower, text 
of report) hae tte E hie Cas 8 ee a 

Mutual Security 

Development Loans (Israel, Nicaragua) . 

An Interim Review of the U.S. Military Assistance 
Program (Hisenhower, text of report) 5 

The Mutual Security Program: Instrument for 
Peace and Freedom (Dillon) . 

Snyder apeaeuaae USOM me ’ British. East 
Miva. 3. ; a 
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Nicaragua. Development Loans ‘ 

Passports. U.S. Lifts Restriction on Travel te 
Bulgaria adhe rar mh are ae hatin oe 

Presidential Documents 

Freedom and the Search for Peace 

An Interim Review of the U.S. napionsed Assistance 
Program oe 

Treaty Information. ‘ Cunrent Adiiete 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S. Invites Soviets To Negotiate Extenison of 
Exchange Agreement 

Western Powers Present Peace Plan at ’ Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Geneva (Herter, text of 
Western peace plan, delegation) 

United Kingdom. Western Powers Prenat ‘Sean 
Plan at Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva 
(Herter, text of Western peace plan, delega- 
tion) ot a er ee ex 6. eae 


Name Indewv 


Becker, Loftus 

Dillon, Douglas ar 
Eisenhower, President . 
Herter, Secretary 
Rivenburgh, Dexter V 
Snyder, Robert Martin 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 11-17 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 11 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 300 of May 2, 301 
of May 4, and 317 of May 8. 


Date Subject 


5/11 Consulate opened at Lomé, Togo 
(rewrite). 

5/11 Agreement with International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

5/12 Travel to Bulgaria. 

5/12 DLF loan to Israel (rewrite). 

5/12 DLF loan to Nicaragua (rewrite). 

5/138 Penfield: “The Role of the United 
States in Africa: Our Interests and 
Operations.” 

5/138 Murphy: Bellarmine College. 

*327 5/13 Cultural exchange (Eurcpe). 

*328 5/13 Itinerary of King of Belgians. 

*329 5/13 Snyder designated director, USOM, 
British East Africa (biographic 
details). 

*330 5/14 Summary of Western peace plan. 

331 5/14 Western peace plan. 
7332 5/14 Inter-American Indian conference (re- 
: write). 
333 5/15 Herter: Western peace plan. 

7334 5/15 Cumming: Armed Forces Day. 

7335 5/15 Documents on German foreign policy, 
1918-45. 

336 U.S. aide memoire to U.S.S.R. on ex- 
change agreement. 

337 Dulles library of diplomatic history 
(rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular Background series .. . 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Foreign Policy Developments 


1958 


There were a number of significant developments in U.S. 
foreign policy during 1958—but underlying these developments 
are certain constant features of U.S. policy which are deter- 
mined both by the constancy of America’s basic goals and by the 
existence of long-range trends and continuing conditions in world 
affairs. 

The first portion of this pamphlet sets forth the basic objec- 
tives of U.S. policy as they were stated by the President and the 
Secretary of State during 1958. It describes the problems faced 
by the United States in world affairs and the basic policies which 
have been devised to cope with these problems. 

The remainder of the pamphlet treats chronologically the 
major developments in American foreign policy during the past 
year with regard to specific areas or problems. 

The 26-page pamphlet is illustrated with photographs. 


Publication 6799 25 cents 


copies of Highlights of Foreign Policy Develop- 
ments — 1958 
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